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Stakes and Shares 


We wouldn’t hear so much 

about the ‘Two Sides’ in Industry 
if the workers had a stake 

in the company they work for. 
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_ Maybe, but how would you give it to them P 


- 


Well, a slice of the profits 
, wouldn’t come amiss. 
et What about a company giving shares 
to its employees so that they’d 
be on the same footing as the 
aa ; stockholders who own the business? - 
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Quite a few companies have done that. = 
_ Take I.C.I.—their Profit-Sharing Scheme _ 
paid a bonus of nearly £5 million last year. : 
After employees had paid tax on it, Saal 
nearly £32 million was left os or oe 
to buy Ordinary Stock for them— 

so I.C.I. employees, too, eee 
are now partners in the business. ~ 
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‘The Proper Study of Mankind is Man’ 


This is a shortened version, broadcast in the Home Service, of the 


presidential address to this year’s meeting of the British Association 


_ for the Advancement of Beene? now being held in York — 


"N approaching the exblems of society from a scientific point 
of view we have to remember that the factors which control 
human behaviour are not, as yet, amenable to the laws of 


physics and chemistry; we have to rely on the less precise, | 
but by no means less important, principles to be derived from | 


the world of living organisms. The link between the humanities 
and science lies in biology. ae o 

_ _Man’s position in the world of nature is brought most sharply 

into focus by the concept of natural evolution. Cosmic, biological, 

and human evolution can be regarded as phases in a continuous 

natural process, and from this point of view astronomy, geology, 

biology, archaeology, and history form a continuous spectrum of 

knowledge. To pass from a primeval nebula to a modern man 

without any sudden break in continuity of thought gives a feeling 

of intellectual tidiness, but apart from this it helps us to visualize 

__ Man against the background of his past and to see him as nature’s 

supreme masterpiece. Man is the only organism that has developed 

_ the symbolisms of speech and writing and so is the only organism 


z that can hand on the fruits of acquired learning from one genera- . 


tion to another. To a large extent the fate of an animal species 
ke ‘depends on the extent to which it can adapt itself to an environ- 
ment over which it has little or no direct control. By learning 


= 


ce master of his environment and so can direct the 


to modify or change his surroundings Man has become—or can ~ 


By SIR JAMES GRAY, FRS. 


One of the first attempts to subject social problems to biological” 


analysis. was made by Malthus in 1789 when he forecast the fate 
of a nation whose rate of increase was greater than that of the 
resources of its environment. Apart from its evolutionary sig- 
nificance there can be no doubt about the validity of his main 
argument. In some parts of the world the density of population 
is far higher than can be adequately sustained by the environment. 
We can shrug our biological shoulders and-say that different 
races of men live in different environments and are, therefore, 
subjected to different intensities of struggle: and it would be 


_ pleasant if we could be certain that it is always the fittest that 


survive. But we cannot salve our consciences as easily, nor 
shall we ourselves escape for so very long from environmental 
pressure. Our own population may remain relatively stable but our 
environment expands with almost every new scientific discovery, 
and the greater the overlap of the environments of different 
nations, the fiercer is the competition, Man will have to discipline 
himself to the fact that his environment is now world-wide and 
must realize that there will always be potential danger until indi- 
vidual nations begin to think in terms of the welfare of humanity 
as a whole, The writing on the wall is clear: if Man behaves like 
an animal and allows his population to increase while each nation 
steadily increases the complexity and range of its environment, 
nature will take her course and the Law of the Jungle will prevail. 
To see this law in action, it is useful to remember that nature 
has made two great experiments in the design of social animals. 
The first was carried out in Mesozoic times, and the results are 
represented today by the social insects, notably the ants. Ant 
societies are in all cases organized on a straightforward totalitarian 
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basis. The contribution made by each i 
welfare of the community is determined from the time of birth; 
and in the insect world there is no place for small peaceful com- 


, Gregarious Habit 


munities unless they can isolate themselves effectively from larger 
and more powerful neighbours; nor is there any lasting peace 


between large aggressive communities. This is the Law of the - 


Jungle. 


‘The Human Experiment 


Having designed the ants, Nature waited for about 150,000,000 
years before embarking on her second or human experiment. She 
waited, in fact, until it could be carried out with a species in 
which an individual’s contribution to society was no longer based 
on inherited structural characters but on the power of intercom- 
munication with other individuals. Unlike the ants, different 
races of men can interbreed, and they can—if they wish—come to 
mutual agreement about the distribution of world resources 
between different nations. To follow the ants would eventually 
lead to a world state with uniformity of social pattern and material 
interests; the alternative policy involves territorial limitations and 
economic agreements; but both of these, as we know only too well, 
involve great practical difficulties. All the same, men really ought 
to be able to do something better than ants. 

The second basis of comparison between Man and animals 
concerns the factors that control his behaviour, Here, attention can 
be focused on two problems: the extent to which animals can 
be taught to modify their behaviour by extraneous instruction 
and the extent to which they can learn for themselves. In order 
to teach an animal to profit from a course of instruction it is 
necessary to conform with the five basic principles involved in 
human education. On the other hand, there is little evidence that 
experience gained during a course of instruction can be readily 
applied by the animal itself to the solution of a problem of a 
somewhat different nature. An animal’s own approach to a prob- 
lem is largely one of random exploration. How far animals display 
evidence of the higher levels of mental analysis associated with 

“intelligence ’ in human beings is not too clear, but when judged 
by human standards the I.Q.s of all animals, including apes, are 
undoubtedly low; but it may be that we are not setting them 
exactly the right type of examination, It might be argued that a 
relative test of the brains of the ape and of Man as computing 
instruments should be conducted on the basis that neither pupil 
nor teacher should be allowed to speak, read, or write; the gap 
between animals and men might narrow appreciably. 


/ 


The third, and perhaps the most important, Halogical aspect 
of human behaviour concerns the gregarious habit. The distribu- 
tion of this habit among vertebrate animals is curiously unrelated 


to their evolutionary history. It is well marked in certain species 


of fish, birds, and mammals but absent in others. The resultant 
grouping establishes the herd as a unit which responds as a whole 
to an external stimulus applied to one or at most a few individuals, 
The response is most clearly defined when the stimulus evokes 
an emotional reaction of fear or anger in the individuals directly 
concerned, and one of the most distinctive features of herd 
behaviour is the speed at which these emotions spread throughout 
the community. The majority of the herd subjugate their own 
individual reactions to others, which ensure greater security from 
predators or greater certainty of obtaining food, 

During the first world war these principles were applied to the 
analysis of human behaviour by Wilfred Trotter. How far psy- 
chologists have developed or rejected his suggestions I do not 
know, but there can be little doubt that they opened up a 
useful biological approach to sociology. What I wish to stress is 
that the phenomena of mass psychology in Man, like other aspects 


of his behaviour, have their roots far down in his evolutionary : 


history. 
ae se % * 

This is perhaps as far as a zoologist ought to go in trying to 
view Mankind through biological spectacles. I have tried to show 
that the broad principles that relate the size of human popula- 
tions to the resources of their environments, and those that govern 
an individual’s ability to learn from previous experience and so 


deal afit asec the 


~ security inspired by reliance on supernatural support. It may be ~ 


‘less painful if we are prepared to look on Man and all his problems ~ 


and destiny. — * ; , <p 


be told in ieee of economic sane coca heer 4h 
In suggesting further points at which biological aa ‘ 

seem to be applicable to the evolution of human society, a zoologist _ 

can look towards archaeology and sotareyelory: At an gel tee p 


each action when natural phenoinena became linked with mystical = 
concepts: fear of isolation or reprisals from fellow-men being “a 
reinforced by fear of a superhuman agency, and a sense of greater _ - 


argued that such things lie outside the orbit of the British Associa-_ a = 
tion, but if science is to be of direct cultural significance it cannot 
shut itself off from one of the main factors that have influenced 
men’s attitude to social problems. A recent issue of the scientific : 
journal Nature contained a leading article on the proceedings of 
the last Lambeth Conference; against such a background the 
sciences and the humanities ought to be able to find comme iD: a 
common. 


ade a 
Education the Key 
It is easy to say that science should be welded to the humani: 
ties but much less easy to suggest how this should be done. The 
key to the problem, I believe, lies in the schools. If we are to | a 
pay more than lip service to raising the general intellectual 
standards of the community, we must recognize the urgent need 
for good all-round practitioners in the art of education. A bene- 
volent dictator would make school-teaching the most highly re- 
spected and most highly paid of all professions and the Minister 
of Education the most important of all officers of government. 
Our present system of education tends to sacrifice the interests _ 
of the majority to satisfy the demand for a relatively small number = 
of specialists. To some extent this is inevitable, but if carried 
too far it is dangerous. To alter this situation would involve far- 
reaching reorganization of both schools and universities, In the 
meantime the University College of North Staffordshire is leading — 
the way by insisting that all its students should devote the whole 
of their first year to a wide survey of knowledge before proceed- _ 
ing to three further years of specialist training. On the other hand, 
it may be that ‘general education’ is to be condemned as a 
smattering of everything and a knowledge of nothing; if so, it 
is high time that we stopped talking about the broad cultural 
value of science and contented ourselves with doing what we can 
to widen the interests of scientists during or after their technical 
training. One thing is certain, science can hope to play its full 
educational role only if used at a very early stage, as a means 
of encouraging a dispassionate but optimistic attitude towards all 
aspects of human affairs. To move from national traditions and 
aspirations to others based on international welfare may prove - 


as a phase in the evolution of the universe and if we have the 4 
courage to believe and teach that he can control his own evolution . 
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10 Downing Street 


The broadeast by PRESIDENT EISENHOWER and THE PRIME MINISTER, 


the Rt. Hon. 


This historic broadcast was given both in sound and television on 

August 31 before the Prime Minister entertained -President 

Eisenhower to dinner. Other guests at the dinner included three 

former British Prime Ministers, Sir Winston Churchill, Lord 
Attlee, and Sir Anthony Eden 


The Prime Minister: Well, Mr. President; I want to start 
by saying how much we all welcome you here. Hundreds of 
thousands of our people have seen you in the streets, and millions 
of our people will be watching you tonight. 
In the seventeen years of our friendship, 
which I think started in North Africa, we’ve 
had many frank talks together and I think 
we can have a frank talk this evening. We’ve 
had good talks at Chequers, and here we 
are at No. 10. 

The President: Well Harold, let me tell 
you right away, and tell to all of those good 
people out there who’ve been so kind to me 
and to my party, that we are mighty glad 
to be back visiting again this lovely country. 

Prime Minister: Well, Mr. President, 
I thought we might start by saying a word 
about Anglo-American relations. In our 
lifetime we’ve been pretty close together, 
our countries. Of course there have been 
differences and it’s no good denying them. 
There have been serious differences before 
the war, after the war, two or three years 
ago about the Middle East, sometimes 
about the Far East. But the great thing 
about us—we’ve never jogged backwards; 
we look forward, I think, and you and I 
have tried to do that. And now we’re up 
against the biggest job in the world: how 
to keep peace and justice. And I want to 
say to you, if I may, that I think your visits 
to these three European capitals, and the 
interchange of visits that you’re going to 
make with Mr. Khrushchev, are very fine contributions to peace. 

President: Well, Prime Minister, I’d like to say a personal 
word about this business of. Anglo-American relations. Except 
for the two years that I was in Columbia University, ever since 
1941 I’ve been engaged in activities where one of my principal 
concerns has been the state and the strength of the relationships 
between your country and ours. And I can say through that long 
personal experience that those relations have never been stronger 
and better than they are now. And in this regard I would like 
to mention one country of the British Commonwealth that is our 
geographical neighbour in North America; this is Canada. Here 
is a border more than 3,000 miles long that’s defended by nothing 


HAROLD MACMILLAN 


but friendship: there’s not a gun or a fort along it. This is the 
kind of thing that I think we must all strive to achieve, whether 
we’re geographical neighbours or not. And I’m quite sure if Mr. 
Diefenbaker were here he would say we are neighbours in the 
sense of the biblical parable just as well as we are geographical 
neighbours. And one other point: we’ve spoken of your country 
and ours in relationship with Canada, but we are neighbours in 
another great society, a society dedicated to peace and the defence 
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The President and the Prime Minister photographed before their broadcast; below, as seen on 


the television screen . 


of the West, and that’s Nato. In that we are all proud to be equal 
partners, and with all of our other associated countries we are 
dedicated to that one single object of making ourselves secure 
and making peace more promising. 

Prime Minister: You said peace, Mr. President, and I agree 
with you, but of course a lot of our people—old people who 
have lived through two wars and young people—are frightened 
of war. They fear war; and I’ve thought a lot about this and 
read a good deal recently. Now the first war I feel ought never 
to have happened: it happened by mistake. I believe if we'd 
had the same kind of international meetings as we have now, it 
wouldn’t have happened. The second war was different, I don’t 
think anything could have avoided it, it was 
just when it happened and how it happened, 
because wicked men plotted it who were 
determined to achieve their aims. Now 
we’re in a situation, I have felt, where there 
was a danger we might drift into something 
by mistake: bluff, counter-bluff, lack of 
understanding by both sides, and drift into 
something. And I'll tell you frankly—when 
I read the Russian ultimatum in November 
about Berlin, I felt the danger of that drift, 
and that’s why I set about my journeys last 
February. Some people thought them a bit 
odd, but still in an alliance we must all have 
a certain amount of play; and I think, I’m 


Pbound to say, that hes havens t? 
think now that, with the position you’ve created, and. your initia- 
tive, we’re ina better position. 

I’ve never concealed from you I always have wanted a Summit 
meeting, and I believe your initiative will put us into position to 
get it under the best conditions. 


The Imperative of Our Time 


President: Well, Harold, I think there’s one thing we should 
be very sure about: when we’re talking about peace we're talking 
about something that’s the imperative of our time. War has 


become so threatening in its capacity for destruction of the whole 


of civilization that we—and I mean all people as well as statesmen 
—have the responsibility of making sure that our actions—the 
things we try to do—are all directed by this single purpose and 


_ directed with as much intelligence as we can marshal with such 


brains as the good Lord gave us. So that these different meetings 
we're having, the meetings that I’m making in Western Europe 
now, the ones I expect to have with Mr. Khrushchsv—they are 
always having as their background this sense that peace is an 
imperative. And we must all understand that; indeed, if we're to 
have a Summit [’m sure of this: Mr. Khrushchev must under- 
stand that exactly as you and I do. If we do that, then I think 
there’s real hope, and we should have a Summit and make some- 
thing of it: and I mean if he does things that show that he 
recognizes that, just as you and I do, then I think a Summit meet- 
ing would be profitable. 

Prime Minister: I agree; but of course we're talking now 
about the two great groups, the Communist group and our group. 
But there are lots of other peoples in the world, too: countries 
outside, some of them not yet fully developed, some of them a ho 
backward. What about them, Mr. President? 


President: I believe, in a sense, that the problem of the under- 
developed nations is more lasting, more important for Western 
civilization, than is this problem of the Soviet-Western differences 
and quarrels. There are one billion seven hundred million people 
today living without sufficient food, shelter, clothing, and health 
facilities. Now they are not going to remain quiescent, they are 
learning something about their own lot and theyre comparing 
their lot with ours, with us sitting here this evening. They are just 
going to have an explosion if we don’t help them. I believe the 
biggest co-operative job that all the world that calls itself civilized, 
including the Soviets, ought to address itself to is this problem 
and on a co-operative basis help to solve it, so that these people 
can achieve their legitimate aspirations; and that is a problem 
that every one of us must address himself to and see what we can 

do, what our proper part is. 


Prime Minister: I agree with you, because in a sense it’s ; what 
we’ve done in our own countries. A hundred years ago there were 
_ deep divisions between rich and poor, great Cleavages. The greatest 
of our Conservative statesmen wrote a book called The ‘Two 
Nations; well, we’ve made one nation now. There are differences, 
of course, but not the deep divisions, The same as you’ve done in 
your country. And I think, like you, it isn’t right that we—our 
people—should have all these things—houses and health services 
and hospitals and education—and there should be these people in 


poverty and in misery. And in a way we have a certain knowledge ~ 


of this, because it’s the story of our Empire and Commonwealth. 
I’m going to take the opportunity to say a word to you about 
_ that. Now I know what colonialism means to Americans because 
my mother was American: 
George III, and all that; but colonialism had a good side, too. 
And now we are changing the old Empire into the new Common- 


wealth. We’ve got a lot of problems ahead of us still, in Africa _ 


and so forth, but we'll solve them. And you’ve only to look round 
and see what is happening—India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Ghana, 
Malaya, Nigeria soon, the West Indies. It’s the road on which 
we're travelling and it isn’t a sign of weakness, its a sign of 
strength. Don’t let anyone in America think it’s the sun setting 
on the British Empire; it’s the dawn rising on the new Common- 
wealth. And it’s all part of the same story. 


President: I agree; I think you’ve expressed a very splendid 
thought not only for your Empire but for all of us, But I’d like 


‘ better trade because it i 


contacts. Some people coming here will be indoctrinated and we 


_ justice, But we have got to be flexible about the new conditions 


it means the Boston Tea Party, 
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to achieve better standards; and I know ‘thie is or 
is dear to your heart, near to your heart, and it’s one I thi 


should all think about very thoroughly. 


same thing, I think—that these problems in the world can only 
be solved by the expanding of the wealth and the trade of the 
world: Of course, we’re up against quite a lot of pressures—you — 
are and I am. It’s easy to say, it isn’t always too easy to do. Still, — 
I think we’ve done pretty well, and it’s a great satisfaction tous 
to feel that the enormous increase of trade between Britain andthe 
United States may help. You helped us very much with the heavy _ 
engineering; I wish you could do something for us on wool textiles _ 
—but perhaps you will be able to do that. Still, broadly speaking, 
it’s enormously increasing, and it wants to be in Europe, and with 
Europe and the New World—all the world trading together. And 
the old British pound sterling hasn’ t done too _ to a q 
because it’s in good shape now. 

President: Let me tell you this: -we’re concerned about it; I 
mean that we want to see it just as strong as you want to see it. — 
I'd like to point out that supporting this kind of thing isa 
necessity for broadening our contacts in the world, not only among 
ourselves but particularly with the Iron Curtain countries. I believe 
we've got to have better exchange of ideas, the products and the - 
conclusions of scientific people. We have got to have more in — 
books. But above all—the people. I like to believe that the si 
in the long run are going to do more to promote peace than our ~ 
governments. Indeed, I think that people want peace so much that — 
one of these days governments had better get out of their way and 
let them have it; and that’s exactly the way we ought to think if — 
we are going to think correctly in this thing. It is those people 
who want these things, Jong for them with all their hearts; we've _ 
got to make it possible for them to get them. So, as I see, the big 
way, the one big way, we’re going to do it is by broadening these 


won't think they’re too effective at first, but if we keep this thing 
up there are going to be a lot of people that are not indoctrinated; _ 
and we know we won’t indoctrinate our people, we can’t. So the. y 
exchanges will finally bring truth and understanding to all people ~ 
that expand these contacts; and so we’ll become very much more 
understanding among ourselves, and understanding in the long : 
run means peace. ie. 
Prime Minister: Well, I think that we really are agreed; 
we've been agreed, talked over these things, for many years. — 
We’ve got to be firm on the principles, we’ve got to maintain — 


that arise and how to deal with each situation. I believe, like 
you, that if we can keep the thing fairly steady, over generations, _ 
it may take some time but gradually the people of the world will 
demand, because of their contacts and friendships, what the 
governments, we, are trying to give them. bie eee 
must be patient with it. 

President: Well, I agree: in other words you’re saying. 
strategic principle is immutable; tactics change according to 
arms, weapons, and different changes, 7 

Prime Minister: Yes, and more than armed weapons the a 
psychological viaaaae cyan © and the contacts of which 
you e 
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a. “that i is mnecessary from time to time. 


gi ; 
with a reasonable amount Port adjustment 


President: I agree. Well, this is come that lies so lane to” 


ye ‘my own heart that any trouble there is for me to come to’ any 


_ capital in Europe, including Moscow, I’m perfectly glad to do 
‘it if it will advance something, I will not be a party of a meeting 
_ that is going to depress and discourage people. Therefore, we 


must have some promise of fruitful results—otherwise, with "that ~ 


S single exception, there’s_ nothing they can’t ask me to do that I 
won’t try to do. 


Prime Minister: I know that, and I feel that what you’re 


doing now will bring us much nearer to what we both want, And 


} 


_ so let us run over what we have said tonight; I think it’s of some 
‘importance, Our own relations between our two countries are 
probably as close, closer, than they’ve ever been, Well, that’s 
something. We’ve got our Nato allies—you’re going round; there 
are difficulties, of course, don’t let’s pretend that they don’t exist; 


_ people take different points of view. There wouldn’t be free 


governments if they weren’t; and we have to try to keep it all 
together. We’ve got this problem of the underdeveloped countries 
which we really must work at; and we, I think, are ready to do 
our part, We’ve got a stronger economy at home, so we’re able 
“to give more abroad. And then, you said, you’ve got these 
contacts, this idea of developing movements between the countries 
which will make the background, and that will help the statesmen 
to do what the peoples really want. And I think sometimes it’s 
_ extraordinary—I think about it and I expect you do—you and I 
sit in our rather lonely positions sometimes, and think what is it 
the people want, and can we give it to them and at the same 


} time keep thé principles we stand by? And I call it peace and 


justice: those are the two words. ; 
President: You know, one Frenchman gave a etn ited of 
freedom I like: _ he aoe freedom and liberty are merely the 


opportunity. for Beir-ditipline, Now) we fa that hare are 


certain things that great nations can do if they are organized, 


harnessed as one, and go ahead and do it. In the dictatorships 
this is all done by order and by the police that make the order 
effective. So there is a continuity of policy and a unity of effort - 


that is quite remarkable sometimes in Western eyes. But let’s 


remember this: our great strength is dedication of freedom, and 
if we are sufficiently dedicated we will discipline ourselves so 
we'll make the sacrifices to do the thing that needs to be done. 
And that is exactly what you and I, I think, are trying to teach 
ourselves, our friends, our own peoples and—we’ re HOP See 
Khrushchev. 


Prime Minister: Well, Mr. President, I think our time is 
rather drawing to an end; we mustn’t go on too long, we’ve got 
some guests waiting, But I would like to say again how very © 
glad—I know I speak on behalf of every single man, woman, and 
child in this country, whatever party or creed or anything—how 
very glad we are to have you with us. As I said when I met you 
at the airport, it isn’t only for what you represent—the great 
country you represent—of course it’s that: but it is also because~ 
we’ve known you all these years, and we welcome you here for 
what you are yourself; we’ve always known you from seventeen 
years ago when you took command of our great forces, carried 
them through to victory. 

Now we’ve got our guests, and among our guests I’m happy to 
say we have Sir Winston Churchill. 


President: Well, I must say you embarrass me: but I’m 
delighted Sir Winston’s going to be here. And now do you mind 
me saying just one word directly to your people? I want to thank 
everybody that’s had a part in showing his kindness and British 
hospitality to me and to my party: and in doing so to show also 
that respect for the principles on which both our countries are 
founded and established and maintained, that we in our country 
so revere. Finally, may I just say this one word: God save your 
gracious Queen and all her people. 


. Eisenhower’ S Visit to ° Bonn 


By TERENCE PRITTIE 


T may well be that one of the most significant results oF the 
Eisenhower visit to Europe will be the curing of his European- 
allies’ mutual suspicions of one another. As far as Anglo- ~ 
™— German diplomatic relations are concerned this would be 
~ most salutary. Dr. Adenauer has still not forgiven Mr. Macmillan 
for taking’ the diplomatic initiative and travelling to Moscow. 
He blamed him for three reasons: because he might weaken the 
_ Western front in face of the Soviet-inspired threat to Berlin; 
because he might be trying to achieve a political coup in time for 
the British general election; and because he was thrusting Britain 
to the fore at a time when Mr. Dulles was dying and American 
diplomacy was in the doldrums. 

The first effect of Mr. Eisenhower’s visit to Bonn has been a 
laudable West German reaction of: ‘How can we best help 
America in her leadership of the Western world? ’ The second 

effect has been a growth of German trust in that leadership, 
largely the result of President Eisenhower’s alert and confident 
handling of the mammoth press conference. The third effect 
indicated, in private conversation with Germans, is the beginning 
of a dim German realization of the fact that American and British 
policies are now far closer than ever they were in the Dulles 
era, and that President Eisenhower, so far from rejecting 
- Mr. Macmillan’s initiative earlier in the year, is carrying it a 
big stage further. The President rubbed home his intentions by 
his repeated references in Bonn to the need to melt the ice of the 


* 


cold war climate. 


a 
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Summarized briefly, then, the potential results of this Eisen- 
 hower visit to Bonn should ’be: increased German emphasis on 
the need for Western unity, and Western ey of eee 
cutee & burgeoning German understanding of the need for 

eared Sieh g greater imagination in a field of East- 


West relations; and greater German trust in President Eisenhower 
when he meets Mr. Khrushchev. 

All this is on the credit side of the ledger. But Mr. Eisenhower’s 
visit should have provided a reminder, too, of shortcomings in 
Western diplomatic planning. The effort to secure a united 
Western policy has been left so late that most Germans were 
beginning to worry over the prospect of a Soviet-American agree- - 
ment at the expense of Germany. Nor has there been the slightest 
sign of Russian readiness to compromise. Social democratic news- 
papers lament that no new ideas on disarmament have come 


to light and that there is no sign of any weakening of Dr. 


Adenauer’s opposition to a zone of limited armaments in central 
Europe. The whole West German press has noted that Mr. 
Khrushchey’s letter to Dr. Adenauer merely repeated the Soviet 
plan for a German peace treaty and the Soviet threat of a separate 
peace treaty with the East German Republic if Mr. Khrushchev’s 
terms are not accepted. The actual physical threat to Berlin has 
not been withdrawn, only postponed. 

One German to. whom I spoke compared President Eisen- 
hower’s visit to a general’s inspection of his front line before the 
battle. Like a general Mr. Eisenhower has been confident, under- 
standing, hopeful; discreet about tactics and strategy; and he 
has had to hurry off to visit other units in the line. West Germans, 
at least, are certain which unit will cause him most concern, - . 

President Eisenhower was always assured of a good hearing 
and a warm welcome, both in Bonn and London. But what of 
Paris? As Germans see it, General de Gaulle can still make or 
unmake the Eisenhower mission to ‘Europe. But even with his 
newly regained confidence, President Eisenhower needs united 
Western backing when he sets out—in: his own words—to 


ere Mr. Khrushchev’s mind ’. 
— At Home god Abroad’ (Home Service) 


Views on President Eisenhower’ s journey 


vi © BRITISH BROADCASTING Goeaenriaier LoNnDON, ENGLAND, 1959 © RUSSIAN SROADCASTERS have been surprisingly reticent in a 


hae. The yearly subscription rate to THe LisTENER, U.S. and Canadian menting directly on President Eisenhower's visits to — ee 
Sees @ edition is $7.50, including postage; special rate for two years $12.50; for Germany and Britain. However, a talk from | Moscow, transm d 
three years $17.00. Subscriptions should be sent to B.B.C. Publications, jn several foreign languages, has said that ‘ the warm recep 


35, Marylebone High Street, London, W.1, England, or to usual agents. 4 
Entered as second-class mailing matter at the Post Office, New York, which the British had accorded to the American President showed . 


N.Y. Trade distributors within U.S.A., Eastern News Company, New that ‘ the simple people of Britain expect much from the impei 
York 14, N.Y. All communications (including letters for publicatiun and- ing exchange of visits between Khrushchev and Eisenhowe 


as poems which may be submitted accompanied by stamped addressed anda broadcast in English did quote West Cen es on 
: envelope) should be sent to the Editor at 35, Marylebone High Street, the Bonn visit, adding : ; 


London, W.1, England. . 
Bonn intends vigorously to oppose any proposals for ‘octane ‘ 


up zones of limited armaments in Europe and in particular 

' the inclusion of Western Germany in an atom-free zone. Further- 

A C re at D eb ate more, the Adenauer Government intends to obtain the» consent of — 
_ the President of the United States to further nuclear arming ‘on 

J an equal footing ’. 4 i a 


A Moscow commentary in dei languages said: 


An unbridled campaign against the forthcoming extn ‘of 
visits has been launched in Bonn. It is enough to say that the - 


N his inaugural address to the annual meeting of the British 
‘ Association now being held at York (of which a shortened 
broadcast version is published on another page), Sir James 


Gray discussed a central problem of our time, the relation President’s aircraft had hardly taken off from United States 
between science and the humanities. The problem was also  — goi] when thousands of revanchists (revenge-seckers) gathered in — 
considered in a challenging lecture, given earlier this year at Bonn to meet Eisenhower on his arrival; because, in conformity 

. Cambridge by Sir Charles Snow*, which is the subject of some with the Bonn authorities’ plans, it is in the streets of the town 
- illuminating comment in the current number of Encounter. The that they must begin the necessary psychological pressure upon 


argument, a little oversimplified, is that we are now faced by ‘ two the American President. The chief contrivers of this disgusting © 
cultures’ and that the scientist and non-scientist speak different 0b are Chancellor Adenauer and the militarist and fascist = 
languages. For this lack of comprehension each side tends to blame circles behind him. ¥ 
the other. The scientists assert that our country is still largely _ The East German radio has commented extensively on the — 
manned by humanists who control the Government, most of the American President’s visit to Bonn and its implications. It has 
Departments of State, the newspapers, the B.B.C., even the — been mainly determined to impute aggressive motives to the West | 
majority of universities and schools. Though the future of our German Government, as in the following home service broadcast: 


- ae society will be determined by such inventions as atomic power, ~ Twenty years after the German militarists started the second 
television, space rockets, and the like, the humanists not merely world war the same people are trying to revise the results of that 

-_ make little attempt to understand them, but even openly despise war, to make a new attempt to extend Pan-Germany over the 

them. The humanists prefer to,live what Professor Lovell calls whole of Europe. Recent provocation on our Western State — 


frontier has recalled with alarming clarity the provocations of | 
the Nazis in the so-called Sudetenland or at the Gleiwitz trans-_ 
- mitter. All signs indicate that the American President will not. 


‘a cloistered existence’; university leaders try to obstruct the 
A ; , forward march of scientific progress; and ‘a conventional literary 


education is still a main road into the Establishment’. ~ be able to commit himself to the plans-of his ally in Bonn. He is 
‘The non-scientists, thrust upon the defensive, and menaced by exposed to the strong pressure of world opinion—the Pressure is 
p the argument that Russia and the United States are spending huge facts which forced him to invite Khrushchev. 


~ ze naa of ee upon a educa alee Soe retort that A Czechoslovak transmission in English quoted Rule Preves' 
= t nth ae rie a © aie at Lee A en nn Sigetse Pees Eisenhower presumably. wants to encourage the West German % 
2 Rca a are = axaeagttionenca (a Chancellor to improve his relations with Poland and Czecho- — 
ae their while to talk about scientific matters to an outsider. Again, slovakia. Reports have appeared in the West German press : 
<4 it is urged that the average scientific education is a narrow one, recently on Bonn’s intention to offer Poland and Czechoslovakia 4 
that most scientists are shallow optimists, and that to place the a non-aggression pact. But because the aim of this offer is to 
government of mankind in the hands of such scientists would be take the edge off accusations of revanchism, it could not be put 
disastrous. into effect because of the opposition of the revanchist forces. q 


2 There seems to be general agreement on the reality of this | In Western Germany, too, some comment was critical of Dr. 3 
Soe division in our culture; and it is widely thought that a remedy Adenauer in regard to his attitude during his talks with the Presi- — 
must be found and should be sought in the realm of education. dent, The independent Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, wrote: 


ae As Sir James Gray observes: ‘ It is easy to say that science should One does not just want to hear cries of alarm from Bonn. 
ota be wedded to the humanities, but much less easy to suggest how The Chancellor would do well not merely to put his foot on the 
fee? ? this should be done’. At the higher levels our present system of brakes. A development has begun in which the Bonn Head of 


education, he thinks, is chiefly concerned to produce specialists Government will not be able to swim against the tide. 


By. and has little time to spare for frills. The University College of On the other hand the pro-Government West German newspaper 
beef” North Staffordshire with its survey courses (there are parallels in Koelnische Rundschau made the following comment: 4 
a. American universities) and the projected Churchill College at President Eisenhower represents in an outstanding way the 
wa Cambridge (where there is to be a predominance of scientists) areé good forces of the Western world which have helped to save us _ 
believed to be steps in the right direction. On the other hand, Sir and whose solemn promise we have that he will stand up, in the 
John Cockcroft, the Master of Churchill College (his job, accord- _ future.as well, to save those who are still in slavery and threat 5 
ing to the Daily Mail, ‘is to give Britain a boost in the race with The Westdeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung believed that “we should — 
Russia and the U.S. to produce scientists”), “is not a great believer pact with goodwill every idea whose realization cuald lead to a aa 
in trying to mend the damage in the university years by formal taxation of the East-West conflict, from whatever side ‘itcomes’. ’ 
lectures on science for Arts men and potted culture for scientists ’. But the Hannoversche Allgemeine Zeitung wrote: - 
Like Sir James Gray, he believes that this problem must be — Th vm i: ‘bl ti i a 
“tackled” in the schools. It may be suggested that humanists can iat an seh a" ‘tl pbs < aliscenneeea gentile to cn 
: help by trying to be less contemptuous about what they do not Europe which would deprive a cornerstone of the Westen: 
. understand; while scientists might try harder to acquire the art system of its value or might even remove it from the 
tie : of communicating to people at large. If it is really true that the community. B44 oe oad ES 
ie non-scientists run ‘the Establishment’, then ‘the scientists must Based on information collected by the BBC 
r at least educate their masters. e <s Se 
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Did You Hear That? 


A CENTURY OF OIL 

‘THE OIL INDUSTRY, which has become one of the richest and 
most powerful in the world, is celebrating the centenary* of the 
drilling of the first oil well’, said BERTRAM Mycock, who is 
B.B.C. industrial correspondent, in ‘Radio Newsreel’ (Light 
Programme). This happened when Edwin L. Drake decided, in 
August 1859, to bore for 

oil in Titusville, Penn- 

sylvania. He found oil at 

a depth of only sixty-nine 

feet. Today some of the 

bore holes go down more 

than 20,000 feet. In 

Drake’s day they distilled . 
the crude oil to produce 

something that would 

burn in lamps or would 

lubricate machines, and 

they threw the petrol into 

the nearest ditch because 

to them it was a danger- 

ous waste product that no 

one would buy. Nowa- 

days, of course, petrol is 

one of the most valuable 

things produced from the 

crude oil. 

* As soon as the citizens 
of Titusville had recovered 
from their amusement at 
‘seeing Drake laboriously 
sinking a hole into a 
mass of solid rock, an oil 
rush started. Before the 
day was over, Drake’s 
neighbours were riding 
full gallop round the local 
farms to buy up the right 
to bore for oil. And in no 
time at all the stampede 

to the oil lands reached 
the scale of the California 
gold rush ten years before. 

“A good many of the boreholes were sunk by men who had 
no machinery and no power except the power of their own legs 
to work a treadle. Getting the oil away caused a fight over freight 
rates between the men who bored for oil and the contractors with 
their barrels and their teams of horses, Eventually someone 
thought of piping the oil away, and this was the birth of a branch 
of the industry which now has, for instance, the trans-Arabian 
pipe-line which cost £80,000,000 to build and runs over 1,000 
miles of desert and mountain, and in the United States 
200,000 miles of pipe-lines for oil and 400,000 miles to carry 
petroleum gas. 

‘In Drake’s day it was not long before they began to ship oil 
from New York, and a tiny brig of 224 tons sailed across to 
London to become the predecessor of tankers which now range 
up to 100,000 tons, and represent one quarter of the entire mer- 
cantile marine of the world. The chemicals we get from oil pro- 
duce, to name only a fraction of them, synthetic rubber, artificial 
textiles, plastics, detergents, cosmetics, drugs, and fertilizers’. 


MOST PAINTED PLACE IN GREATER LONDON 

A wide variety of objects is on view at an exhibition in Richmond 
Town Hall.-DAvip WILSON described some of the exhibits in 
‘The Eye-witness ’. 

‘Richmond can surely claim to be the most painted place in 
greater London, and the list of painters who have been attracted 
to it reads like a history of English art. For this exhibition, it 
“seems as though the first floor of Richmond Town Hall has 


* Sir Robert Walpole in Richmond Park’, by John Wootton: from the exhibition at 
the Richmond Town Hall 


been turned into an art gallery: Gainsborough, Turner, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Romney, Rowlandson, Lely, Zoffany, and Richard 
Wilson are all represented, either because they painted Richmond 
or because they lived in Richmond. The dates of the paintings 
cover 400 years, from a picture of Queen Elizabeth I, lent by 
Her Majesty the Queen, and included because Good Queen Bess 
‘died at Richmond, to a 
painting by one of Rich- 
mond’s_ living artists, 
which was still wet when 
it was handed in. 

‘The personalities of 
the portraits vary widely: 
kings, queens, prime 
ministers, a Battle of 
Britain ace, an eighteenth- 
century brewer who won 
the right of public access 
to Richmond Park by 
bringing a lawsuit against 
a princess, Sir Robert 
Walpole, the eighteenth- 
century prime minister, 
with his dogs in Rich- 
mond Park, and Queen 
Mary I, painted by 
Antonio Moro, who spent 
her honeymoon at Rich- 
mond. 

‘Among the relics of 
well-known people who 
lived in the town are a 
bill of sale signed by Lady 
Hamilton when she was in 
low financial water after 
Nelson’s death, and violin 
and ’cello bows by John 
Dodd, the greatest Eng- 
lish bow maker, who died 
in 1839, a pauper in 
Richmond _ workhouse. 
George Eliot wrote part 
of Adam Bede in Rich- 
mond, so the exhibition includes her original draft of the novel. 
Shaw set an act of The Doctor’s Dilemma at the Star and Garter, 
and one can see his original draft of the play. 

‘Her Majesty the Queen has lent maps and drawings, a minia- 
ture of the Old Pretender, and a piece of lace worn by this 
gentleman as a baby: he was a weakly infant till a Richmond 
wet nurse was found for him’. 


Lent by Lord Stavordale 


BOOK.COLLECTOR EXTRAORDINARY 

‘Thomas James Wise’, said GRAHAM PoLLarD in ‘ The World 
of Books’ (Network Three), ‘who has been called the most 
successful literary forger the world has ever known, was born at 
Gravesend 100 years ago. He had no formal education: 
“educated privately ” was his own phrase for it in Who’s Who, 
He was the son of a tobacconist, and at the age of sixteen started 
to earn his living as an office boy. 

‘The young Wise started his literary career by printing his 
own mushy verses in imitation of Keats. When he was twenty- 
four he offered to compile for the Browning Society a con- 
cordance of Robert Browning’s works. Through the Browning 
and Shelley Societies he came to know literary critics like Buxton 
Forman and Sir Edmund Gosse, and later he scraped an 
acquaintance with real authors, including Browning, Swinburne, 
and Joseph Conrad. 

‘About 1887 Wise began to forge facsimiles of the more 
expensive first editions of his favourite authors. But the detection 
of one of these in about 1891 led him to concentrate on a kind 
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of forgery which, as far as I know, is unique. He took a genuine 
text, for instance, the “ Sonnets From The Portuguese ” which 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning wrote to her husband before their 
runaway match in 1844, and printed an edition with the date 
1847, which is three years before these poems were really pub- 
lished. He thus created a first edition which had never existed; 
and this formula defied detection for nearly fifty years, because 
there were no originals with which Wise’s fakes could be com- 
pared. Wise applied this formula to pieces by Wordsworth, 
Matthew Arnold, both the Brownings, Rossetti, William Morris, 
Swinburne, Robert Louis Stevenson, and Tennyson, 

‘As far as we know, Wise stopped forging about 1904; but 
the proceeds of selling these forgeries, 
privately and through anonymous 
auction sales, enabled him to buy 
more real first editions and unpub- 
lished manuscripts of well-known 
authors. He purchased from the heirs 
at relatively small cost the literary 
remains of George Borrow, the 
Brontés, and Swinburne, and up to 
1930 he printed and sold as small 
private editions an immense series of 
these unpublished scraps. 

“From 1900 or earlier he had been 
buying the first editions of Eliza- 
bethan plays. He would occasionally 
buy a copy cheaply because it lacked 
some leaves, and then filch the 
missing leaves from>the copy in the 
British Museum. Some of the first 
editions which Wise completed in this 
way came back to the British Museum 
in his library after his death; but 
many others he completed to sell to 
his customers in America. 

“Wise never confessed. He was 
seventy-five years old when the for- 
geries were exposed in 1934: he then 
retired in silence behind a doctor’s 
certificate, and died within three 
years. He had no idea what truth was, or why it mattered, or— 
what he minded most—that the truth will out. 

‘The only reparation that has been made is that his executors 
sold his large library, which contained a splendid set of the 
first editions of Shelley, to the British Museum for about a 
quarter of its value ’. 


SWANS AT HERTFORD 

‘The increase in the swan population at Hertford in recent 
years has been remarkable,’ said E, A. WILLIAMS in ‘ English 
Magazine’ (General 
Overseas Service). 
‘Here are three rivers 
that join together just to 
the west of the town— 
the Mimram, the Beane, 
and the Lea—and flow 
into the basin of low 
hills that surround 
Hertford. There they 
join a fourth river, the 
Rib. All along these 
rivers, during high 
summer, at intervals of 
not more than 100 
yards, one can find the 
nests of swans. I think 
that most of these 
nests produce two or 
three cygnets. 

‘Swans do not have 
to fear many natural 
enemies so they are 
reasonably tame, and 
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Swan in flight 


A pair of swans guarding their nest 
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they tend to congregate in the middle of the town. I suppose they 
get more food there, for not only is the town the junction of the 
four rivers but there are a number of artificial cuts in it as well. 
In the winter I would say it was not unusual to count fifty swans 
on a 100-yard stretch of water. 

“I like best of all to see swans flying. There is not any bird in 
England—not even the wild goose—that is so majestic as the swan 
in flight. My office window gives me a wide view over the town, 
and in the spring, many times a day, I see swans, sometimes 
singly, sometimes two or three together, flying and circling over 
the trees and the roofs of the town, with their necks thrust straight 
out, and their wings spanning five or perhaps even six feet. 
Their wings make a deep thrumming 
sound that thrills me every time I 
hear it. I like best to hear this sound 
in the dark, and though swans do not 
often fly at night unless they are dis- 
turbed, I have occasionally heard the 
thrumming of their wings over my 
house in the darkness ’, 


SIPPING AND GULPING 
“Why do we sip wine and gulp beer? ” 
asked ARTHUR GARRATT in ‘ Today ’. 
“As a matter of fact, there is a good 
scientific reason for it—not really sur- 
prising, because there is usually a 
reason for long-established habits. 

‘It is all a matter of taste—or 
“gustation”, Rather surprisingly, 
there are only four tastes: sweet, 
sour, salt, and bitter. What we call 
flavours are really smelled through the 
passages connecting our mouths and 
noses. If our noses are blocked up, we 
cannot detect flavour at all—that is 
why we lose this sense if we have a 
cold. There is an amusing experi- 
ment you can try. Blindfold a friend 
and make him hold his nose. Then feed him with slices of 
onion and apple and see if he can tell the difference. Do not let 
him chew too much, as the ‘feel’ of the food will help him to 
identify it. 

“Going back to the four real tastes, we detect these by tiny 
“taste-buds ” on our tongues and round our mouths, An adult 
has about 9,000 of them and they are not all the same. On our 
tongues, the tip is most sensitive to sweet; a little farther back it 
is salt we taste, then sour. The bitter buds are right at the back 
of the tongue, so we have to swill our beer over them to get the 
fullsensation. It usually 
takes some seconds to 
get the full taste, so to 
savour wine fully keep 
it in the mouth for 
some time. Children 
like sweet things be- 
cause they have more 
sweet-sensitive _ taste- 
buds—not only on the 
tongue but inside the 
cheeks as well. 

‘Do you like your 
beer iced? Probably 
not, because cold food 
and drink taste much 
less than hot. That is 
why ice-cream has to 
be strongly flavoured, 
This, by the way, is one 
way of taking unpleas- 
ant medici if you 
ice it first it does not 
taste half as bad’. 
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N my previous talk* I set out to define democracy in terms 
of its method: and I suggested that that method, so often 
falsely summarized as the ‘rule of the majority’, was in 
A truth a method of dialogue; and that democracy could claim 
to be ‘the rule of the people’ precisely in so far as the whole 
_ people, minorities and majorities alike, participated in this dia- 
~ logue. A good model or paradigm of democratic rule was, I 
Plough. parliamentary legislation. Parliamentary legislation can 
_ truly be described as legislation by the whole House precisely — 
because the method of parliament is the method of debate in 
which all members equally Participate, and only finally a method « 
_ of counting votes to ascertain the majority decision. In exactly the 
same way democracy must be seen not as a system which en- 
thrones the majority but as a system of reaching political decisions 


_ through an open dialogue in which everyone participates, 


There are certain conditions of democracy which this analysis 
brings to one’s attention, We do not in England, I fancy, give 
much thought to the great French revolutionary principles of 
liberty, equality, fraternity. They sound too rhetorical, too 
abstract, too French. Liberty, of course, we recognize; we feel 
we know more about that than the French do; we have had it. 
much longer than they have. Equality, on the other hand, we 
connect with radical and feminist and socialistic oratory; not to 
be taken too literally. As for fraternity, it is almost too sentimen- 
etal a word for our stiff upper lips to utter. 


The aiistory of Ireland 
Yet equality and fraternity are no less essential conditions of 
democracy than is liberty itself. Since fraternity is a shade em- 


- barrassing, I will speak of that first. Consider, in this connexion, 


the history of Ireland. When there were plans to create one politi- 
cal unit of the whole Irish island, united, independent, and demo- 
cratic, a large section of the Irish population resisted fiercely. 
Ireland was made up of what was in effect a permanent majority 
_ of Catholics and a permanent minority of Protestants. Many, per- 
haps most, of the Protestants did not wish to live as members 
of the same political unit as the Catholics because they did not 
have the necessary fellow feeling. They did not trust the Catholic 
majority. Even a religion of love is also, alas, a breeder of hatred. 
When differences of religion divide men to this extent they take 
away the possibility of democracy. For unless people are willing 


_ to live together as members of the same political community, 
_ and to accept from time to time decisions of their fellow citizens 


which are contrary to their own wishes, then democracy cannot 
- function. — 

I am not saying that if a pitted and democratic Ireland had 
been established the Catholic majority would, in fact, have 
oppressed the Protestant minority. I make no ‘such allegation. 


I am merely saying that the Protestant minority believed that it 


would be oppressed; Protestants feared for their liberties, and 
some were ready to resort to force rather than allow themselves to 
become citizens in a state where they would be subject to the 
decisions of a community they mistrusted, disliked, and feared. 
To enjoy democracy the Irish had to agree, however reluctantly, 
to establish two separate political societies. 

The importance of the case of Ireland is not that it is unique 


* but, on the contrary, that it is not unique, There are many other 


so-called pluralist societies where fraternity is lacking, and where 


___ its absence stands in the way of democracy. In Algeria, for ex- 


ae 
a 


ample, democracy is not possible while the French community _ 
‘mistrusts the Arab community; for differences of race are just 
as destructive of fraternity as are differences of religion. In all 
the mixed societies of Africa this lack of fraternity is one of the 
ae reasons why democracy is making so little headway in that 
, even where it is not positively decaying. 

“Let us not Bepstve ourselves on this | ae ‘Where white people 


ml 


, Equality, Fraternity 


- Athens, 


MAURICE CRANSTON’S second talk on ‘What is Democracy?’ 


live in the same country as black people, and are less numerous 

than the black people, they tend to be afraid of democracy. Just 
as most of the Protestants of Ireland before Partition were 
alarmed at the thought of being overruled by an unsympathetic 
Catholic majority, so do many of the white people of South and 
central Africa, for example, appear to be afraid of being over- 
tuled by an unsympathetic black majority. All such thinking, or 


feeling, in terms of permanent majorities and permanent minori- 


ties is inimical to democracy, simply because it is inimical to 
fraternity. There is no need to speak of racial prejudice, and I 


~am not doing so; all I am saying is that where one section of a 


community is merely race conscious, conscious of itself, however 
rightly, as better-educated, more civilized, or in any other way 
superior to another section, and regards—again, however rightly 
—that other section as insufficiently qualified to participate 
equally in that dialogue which is democratic government, then 
there can be no democracy. 


Abstractions and Principles 

‘In matters of this kind it is easy to be misled by abstractions, 
but one must not be so afraid of abstractions that one fails to 
grasp principles. To say that democracy requires liberty is not 
to say that democracy requires that everyone shall have his own 


way but only that no one shall be stopped from trying to get his 


own way so long as he does so peaceably and with respect to the 
rights of others. Likewise, to say that democracy requires frater- 
nity is not to say that it requires that everyone shall positively | 


love the people who live in the same political community but 


only that he shall respect their judgment and rely on them to 
respect his; above all, that there shall be no mistrust between such 
neighbours. 

If there is this confidence it may not matter if democracy is in 
some respects formally defective. In Switzerland, democracy is 
formally defective because the women have no vote. But this does 
not matter excessively in so far as the women of Switzerland seem 
not to want to have the vote, but trust their husbands and fathers 
to vote, so to speak, in their name, In Switzerland, as in Periclean 
the household is the unit, not the adult individual. 
In pluralist societies in Africa the situation is in no way com- 
parable. Some spokesmen of white ascendancy claim that the 
white voters do vote on behalf of their weaker coloured brethren, : 
even as husbands in Switzerland vote on behalf of their wives. 
The claim could be sustained if the black people in mixed African 
states were content for the white people to represent them; but 
there is no reason to think this is the case. Africans, for the most 
part, do not appear to be content. And why should they want to 
be represented in legislative assemblies by the nominees of white 
people? Is it not natural that they should wish to choose their 
own representatives for themselves, on equal terms with the white 
people? 


One Man, One Vote 

So equality is as necessary to democracy as are liberty and 
fraternity. There is no need to be alarmed by the word, or to be 
suspicious of what is sometimes presented as a vast and amorphous 
idea. To say that democracy entails equality is simply to say 
that it entails the repudiation of certain forms of inequality; and 
the only way to give meaning to the democratic principle of 
equality is to specify those forms of inequality to which it stands 
opposed. Essentially democracy is opposed to the unequal dis- 
tribution of political power. It is opposed to any system which 
divides men into a class of rulers and a class of subjects. The first 
_ equality of democracy is the equality of political rights: ‘ one 
man’, as the saying goes, ‘one vote’. The differences between 
riches and poverty, between wisdom and folly, between one 
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differences from the point of view of democracy. The democrat 
does not deny that these differences exist. He merely maintains 
that they do not count. If they do count, if they are made to 
affect the political arrangements of a society, then there can be 
no democracy. . 


Social Levelling 
It is necessary, I think, to distinguish this sense in which 
democracy is egalitarian from the egalitarianism of other political 


systems. For example, there is an important difference between ~ 


the egalitarianism which is part of democracy and the egalitarianism 
of the left. Far from holding that differences between wealth and 
poverty are immaterial, the left maintains that those differences 
are of paramount importance, and should be substantially dimin- 
ished. The egalitarianism of the left means a levelling of economic 
inequalities. In Soviet Communism this economic egalitarianism 
replaces that of democracy. For Social Democrats, economic 
egalitarianism is added to that of democracy. I myself have a 
real sympathy for the Social Democratic desire to augment one 
form of equality with another, but this is not to say that because 
it does so social democracy is any more democratic than liberal 
democracy or conservative democracy. It is neither more nor less 
democratic. Social democracy goes in for additional forms of 
social levelling; but this kind of levelling is not to be confused 
with the political fevetling which any form of ecernocracy must 
embody. 

Once more we are up against ‘a confusing habit of speech. 
There is a common loose way of using the word ‘democratic’ 
as a synonym of ‘ popular’ or ‘ levelling ’,-in a general as distinct 
from a specifically political sense.*We are sometimes told that a 
taste for beer is more ‘democratic’ than a taste for wine; and 
holiday camps are said to be more ‘ democratic’ institutions than 
hotels. These occasional uses, or misuses, of the word might not 
matter if they were not somehow connected with another very 
important fallacy of which I have already spoken, namely, the 
mistaken idea that democracy means the rule of the majority. 

These two habits combined have led to what seems to me one 
of the most disturbing fallacies of the present day—the 
notion that a democratic political system requires that the cul- 
tural life of a nation should be dominated by the demands of the 


majority; in other words, that a cultural levelling-down is a logical ~ 


concomitant of democracy. The assumption is made even by the 
broadest-minded and most liberal thinkers: for example, Mr. 
E. M. Forster published a few years ago an essay called Two 
Cheers for Democracy, in which he explained that he withheld 
a third cheer because, he alleged, democracy encourages the cult 
of mediocrity and fosters vulgarity by making mass approval the 
_ supreme arbiter. This argument seems to me to rest on a mis- 
conception of what democracy is and what it does. 

The democratic principle that the decision of the majority 
should, after free discussion, determine a country’s politics affords 


no basis whatever for the view that the taste of the majority.- 


should dominate the cultural life of a society. The realms of 
politics and culture are distinct realms. Approval of political 
levelling, in the sense that democracy entails such levelling, in 
no way commits one to approval of a cultural levelling which 
would exalt mediocrity, destroy variety, and silence minorities. 
The reverse is, in fact, the case. It is one of the advantages of 
the democratic method that—being essentially a method of dia- 
logue—it stimulates variety by giving a free and fair hearing 
to all minorities. If there was no disagreement, no dissent, there 
would be no dialogue, and without dialogue democracy would not 
be democracy. 


A Difficult System to Sustain 
‘When all is said and done, one has to admit that democracy 


is a rather difficult system to sustain. To say that it demands — 


liberty, equality, and fraternity is to say that it demands a lot. 
For such things cannot be conjured up by a simple act of will 
or a sudden outburst of emotion. The truly democratic societies 
which have existed in the past are few in number, and there are 
not so very many today. In human history, despotism of one sort 
or another is the usual thing: freedom the exceptional thing. 


taal r =} J r 
religion and another and one colouth and, Semiher are immaterial e past t XY 
sudden fall of severa 


tradition of constitutionalism, of the rule of law, and settled 


‘reason, to be less stable and secure. 


_ Italians of the nineteenth century wished to live in the same kind 


another: 


even the uncommitted citizen can tolerate, if he does 


ment are answerable to everyone | for ev 


nesia, Ceylon, and the rest sir nam all to ilia ae 
Democracy flourishes best in ‘nations elactt have had a long } 


justice and representative institutions. Even in the United States — i. 
democracy did not spring into being overnight, but, as Alexis de- 
Tocqueville pointed out, it was built on a tradition of self- 
government which the Americans had inherited from the Puritan” 
Founding Fathers, a tradition which dated from the Moots and 7 
Things of Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian farmers, the civic 
vitality of medieval communes, and the congregational govern- 
ment of Protestant churches. Though democracy came more slowly — a 
to England and Holland and Scandinavia, it was built on an- E 
equally long tradition, on what was to a large extent the same one. 
In France and Italy and other Roman Catholic countries demo- 
cracy has had a more theoretical foundation and no equivalent — 

tradition to nourish it. The product of revolutions, inspired | ge ‘ 
intellectuals, democracy in such countries ape for that ies 


o 
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In these Latin countries, moreover, the lack of fraseeaey hae 
been a great stumbling block in the way of democracy. Not all 4 


of state: those who wanted a united Italy under the Popes were 
bitterly at odds with those who wanted a united Italy from which 
the secular authority of the Pope was excluded. In France there ~ 
were two nations: one which gave its allegiance to the Republic, 
another which gave its allegiance to Ja patrie which was in no — 
sense the same thing as the Republic, for Ja patrie goes back to 
Louis IX and not to the Directory. Here was one striking con- 4 
trast between France and England. Disraeli could speak of «+ 
England as ‘two nations’, but his two nations were, in fact, 
two classes; their differences were material differences, not con- — = 
flicts of political loyalty; there was enough feeling between the rich : 
and poor of England for them to agree to disagree with one aq 
both accepted the same constitution; the poor only 
claimed a voice in the running of that constitution; the taxpayers 
listened and yielded, and the system of dialogue prevailed. . 


The New Democratic Countries 3 
In the new democratic countries overseas, that is in . countries 3 . 
which were until recently colonies, the system has yet to prove — 
itself; but its future plainly depends much on the nature of past — 
colonial rule; where that colonial rule has provided a back- 
ground of settled justice and liberty and partial self-government, _ 
there is some reason to expect, in spite of the discouraging — 
examples I have mentioned, that democracy may succeed, Hence 
the seeming paradox that, ‘although democracy is antithetical to 
imperialism, the short-term prolongation of an enlightened and 
liberal imperialist rule may sometimes increase the lng a 
prospects for democracy. ; 
In any case, no democratic system in n the world today i is alto- — 
gether pure. I have spoken of Switzerland, with its limited — 4 
franchise. In our own country, the upper House of Parliament 
is hereditary, not elective; in America, many Negroes are denied — 
the vote; in France, there is a marked element of the Fiihrer- 
prinzip in the constitution of the Fifth Republic, The party 
systems of all the leading democracies are in different ways un- a 
satisfactory. But democracy is a system of government which =f 
stands still; it must constantly reinvigorate itself. It gives ; a 
form to enthusiasts and answers their eager voices with a 
chorus of moderation and doubt; it opens the ring to 
groups of powerful vested interests, and lets them 
other out, or come to terms which the small, the o 


tively welcome. Democracy provides a permanent po 
change. No one can exercise unchallenged power, 
is part of the dialogue, and the ministries of a dem 


institutions of democracy may be rigid, but 
growing, moving. The method is what m: 
reveals the nature of deepen, its m 
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The Renaissance of Hell 


By PATRICIA INGHAM 


IKE Oedipus, Orpheus is a figure that haunts the human 
imagination—perhaps today for similar reasons. Is 
there an Orpheus as well as an Oedipus in all of us? 
His attractiveness as the image of the artist is obvious: 

the gifted, ill-treated figure, almost ill-treated because gifted, the 
eternal outsider whom society abuses because it is afraid of him. 
Orpheus has always been the poet or artist, and with every 
successive use the image has become more highly charged. 

That is a fairly straightforward line of development. But 
equally flourishing has been the story of how he regained his 
wife from the underworld only to lose her again by breaking his 
promise not to look back. It has appeared in a variety of disguises 
since the classical writers told it. Nor is it difficult, at first glance, 
to account for its popularity: the separation of lovers is an almost 
inescapable subject for most writers: and here it is beautifully 
underlined by an ironically brief reunion. 

Usually the story has been tailored to fit the age that told it: 
given a moral application (the back-sliding sinner), for instance, 
by an Anglo-Saxon writer, a fairy-tale setting and a happy ending 
by a medieval one, even rehashed as an operetta and general 
excuse for fun and games by Offenbach. More recently the original 
Thracian bard has become a poet, a café violinist, and in his most 
contemporary metamorphosis an itinerant guitar player with Fats 
Waller’s autograph on his instrument (incidentally, even he—Val 
in Tennessee Williams’s play—is, in his humble way, the type of 
artist whom society hates). 

Indeed, lately the story seems to have become oddly popular. 
It has been told three times at least: in Cocteau’s film Orphée, 
based on an earlier play; in Anouilh’s Eurydice; and in Tennessee 
Williams’s Orpheus Descending. Not surprising, you might think, 
when its subject is separation: separation of all kinds is, surely, 


Guy Cockrell as Val and Isa Miranda as Lady in Tennessee Williams’s 
Orpheus Descending, as produced at the Royal Court Theatre, London 


Tony Armstrong fones 


Scene from Anouilh’s Point of Departure (the English version of 

Eurydice), as performed at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith: Mai 

Zetterling as Eurydice and Dirk Bogarde as Orpheus; behind, Stephen 
Murray as Monsieur Henri 


Angus McBean 


a particularly modern topic. But although Anouilh’s setting is a 
railway station which for us is the perennial scene of parting, both 
he and Cocteau choose to reunite the lovers eventually after the 
double loss and give us a conventional happy-ever-after, even if 
it is supernaturally produced by Anouilh’s Monsieur Henri or 
Cocteau’s goddess in the Rolls-Royce. 

For the two Frenchmen then, the interest does not seem to be 
in the ultimate separation. They are both prepared to sacrifice 
that to other ends: Cocteau to his theme of the poet’s rebirth; 
Anouilh to his version of a Grecian-urn-like happiness, his belief 
that ‘only death offers love its true climate’. Certainly death, 
which does the ‘separating, is brought superficially up to date. 
Anouilh’s Eurydice meets it in a road accident, and in the film 
it takes the shape of La Princesse, a suave and frighteningly well- 
dressed woman who operates surgical-fashion in a pair of rubber 
gloves. But this is just modern fancy dress. We are not being 
given any new data on death. 

What we are being given data on is the underworld, on hell 
and what constitutes it. In none of these three recent versions 
do the real sufferings of Orpheus and Eurydice take place in the 
underworld. Neither Cocteau’s Zone nor Anouilh’s nebulous 
Otherworld is hell. The location of hell has shifted. They suffer 
their torments here, in this world where Orpheus and Eurydice 
bicker and feel mistrust, where Lady is tied to a nasty and 
aging husband. In a sense, for the physical underworld of earlier 
writers (which was removed from the everyday world, and 
governed by its own rules), these three substitute one nearer home 
—at home, in fact. It is both physical and mental. Life, they 


' suggest (or raiker a “certain type ‘of domestic life) i is in precise ‘i 


sense hell—or at least one department « of it. 

The frequency of the Orpheus story might even combine with 
this emphasis to suggest that to some extent the legend is a 
safety valve. Perhaps, although the idea is no longer entirely 
respectable (rather akin to ‘something nasty in the woodshed )> 
we have an instinctive belief, or at least a need for a belief, in 
hell after all. Perhaps this is one way of giving it respectable 
shape. Certainly we find, plumb in the middle of contemporary 
drama, a fuller picture of the same thing; but there we can have 
all the details because it is not labelled by an association with 
the underworld. Anyway, apparently labelled or no, we believe 
in it. Only what we believe in does not look like the hell of tradi- 
tion—no vestige of Dante or Milton (except perhaps the heat), 
no whirlwinds or burning lakes, no magnificent torments: only 
life with father, divorce court evidence, the apotheosis of domestic 
triviality. 


Without Grandeur 

But it is still hell even if it has lost its grandeur. In Cocteau’s 
film it penetrates into the daily life of Orphée and Eurydice in 
the form of a car radio that he brings back from his visit to death 
and which he believes transmits poetry fo him. It is his obsession 
with this supposed inspiration which makes him indifferent to 
the point of irritation with Eurydice, and causes his attacks of 
nagging. Even when he has got her back from death for the first 


time, the petty domestic squabbles continue until he loses her 


again, this time by glancing up while preoccupied with the radio 
messages and catching the forbidden glimpse of her in the driving 
mirror. At this point, in Cocteau’s earlier play, he is warned that 
even if she rejoined him again ‘there would be more scenes ’"— 
“scenes ’, of course, in the newspaper sense. His crime is, in effect, 
its own punishment. He has imported hell into his everyday life. 
The mere looking back at Eurydice is insignificant in itself. What 
matters is that second chances make no difference. The torment 
continues where it left off. People do not change. 

- The same essentially little hell is found also in Anouilh’s play. 
But here Orpheus needs no car radio come from another world 


to produce it. Even if it has to be explained by the supernatural - 


Monsieur Henri, it is produced by natural causes, by Dulac, 


_ Eurydice’s discarded lover who reveals in her absence that she is 


not the innocent Orpheus believed. So when Orpheus gets her 
back after her death in the road accident they are fixed, it seems 
immovably, in his small private inferno of mistrust. His obsessive 
desire to know the truth about her infidelity, ‘no matter how 
horrible ’, makes them ‘two prisoners, each tapping on the wall 
from the depth of his cell’. Again, the actual looking back at 
Eurydice is merely one characteristic incident in the pattern, for 
Orpheus does so in the conviction that if only he could look at her 


. he would know whether she was speaking the truth in denying 


Dulac’s story. After her second loss he too is warned, ‘ Don’t for- 
get’, he is told, ‘ what it was that life had in store for you—that 
life you find so dear, It was that . . . you would find yourself alone, 
side by side with a living Eurydice *—living in mistrust and 


mutual infidelity, softened only by the prospect of indifference. | 


Essential Claustrophobia 

But it takes a master of claustrophobia like Tennessee Williams 
to make this new domestic hell really come alive to us. (It is 
essentially claustrophobic: the feeling of being in a trap is a 
vital part of the effect.) Williams catches us in the trap before 


he tells us where we are. We feel it before we know it, in the — 
cramping atmosphere of the dry-goods store where all the action — 
takes place, under the shadow of the overhanging landing with 


its ‘ sinister-looking artificial palm-tree ’. Only when its oppres- 
siveness has gripped us and the presence of the venomous old 
husband dying upstairs has become overpowering are we made 
explicitly aware that his barren, frustrated wife and her young 
lover Val are Eurydice and Orpheus. By this time Lady has 
already been brought back to life by Val once and we suddenly 
realize our precise location when she answers the invalid’s 
imperious knocking and says: ‘I know death’s knocking for me. 
Don’t you think I hear him, knock, knock, knock? It sounds 
like what it is, bones knocking bones’. She was only able to 


Rooney in All that Fall, all dance the same tormenting dance. 


ng coupled 
Heap ‘must. be aiming t 


‘ Death has ‘got ‘to die’, 
remains set in hell. ’ : 

Tennessee Williams. is economical in its presentation, “bie. the 
pattern of Lady’ s existence emerges clearly as a reiterated nega- 
tion. Each time Mr. Death appears he cancels out her efforts to 


_ make anything: he countermands her attempts to alter the store, — 


19S 


poisons her delight in the plans to reopen the ‘ Confectionery ’ = 
(‘as artistic as hell’), kills her new-found hope by the revelation _ 
that it was he who burned - her father, ‘ the Wop’ » ‘for selling a 
liquor to niggers ’. “= 
If the nature of hell seems to be ‘what, in this side of ‘the — 
Orpheus story, interests all three writers, they also have roughly 
the same ideas about its details. Hell, for all of them, is mental __ 
as well as physical, obviously, but it is not, as we might expect, f 


7 


.an isolated agony of self-knowledge or disgust. It needs at least 


one partner; for it is partly the fact that eternally there would 
be more ‘scenes’, that Orpheus and Eurydice might reach 
indifference but not the end of their time together, that Mr. Death __ 
and his barrenness are the permanent conditions of Lady’ sic5 
existence. She is married to Mr. Death. ‘I won’t wither in dark’ 
is a cry of defiance, not hope—she, knows he will make her. — 
Just so, in Sartre’s play Huis Clos, where for once we are 
actually told that the scene is hell after death, three people are 
shut up together i in an over-heated Second Empire room—forever, 
and with no way out. Again, the point is that it is claustrophobic. 
and, above all, that there is no official torturer; but by a brilliant — 
‘economy of devil-power’ the mere fact of the presence of each © 
one of them makes happiness impossible for the other two. Inez 
wants Estelle, Estelle wants Garcin, and Garcin wants only to _ 
justify himself, a thing he can do with neither of them. It is he — 
who sums it up at the climax of the play: ‘So this is hell. ’'d 
never have believed it. You remember all we were told about 
torture chambers, the fire and brimstone, “the burning marl”? 
Old wives tales! There’s no need for red-hot pokers, Hell is other — j 
people ’. ‘ 


The World of Samuel Beckett : . a zat | 
Is this not also true of the inhabitants of the compellingly bs 


_ credible world that Samuel Beckett creates? Is he not showing he 


us in most of his plays what Sartre makes explicit in Huis Clos 
and what the three modern versions of Orpheus imply? Have we © 
not here the apotheosis of their kind of modern hell right at the 

centre of contemporary English drama, where we are prepared 

to accept it because it is not called by the old, unsophisticated 
name? Certainly Hamm in Endgame hints as much, Having, in 
his usual style, bullied Clov, his servant, into pushing his wheel __ 
chair against the wall of the room in which they are perpetually _ 
confined, he lays his hand on it and says: ‘Old wall: outside ’ 
is the . . . . other hell’. And while he tortures Clov by a glori- , 


fication of ‘all domestic nagging, by the pathological physical - 


bullying that Pozzo uses on Lucky in Godot, Clov also tortures 
him by a kind of withdrawal: . hy 
HaMM: Why do you stay with me? - 
CLtov: Why do you keep me? a a 
HAMM: There’s no one else. “ue 53 
Ciov: There’s nowhere else. 7 ie : Bs, 
Hamm: You're leaving me. = 5 
Cxiov: I’m trying. 7 ; ae > 
Hamm: You don’ t love me. “apes, we ea 
Ciov: No. ait ne eet yt: 
HAMM: You loved me once. et i > 
CLov: Once! ee 
The same is true to some extent of the eens in ‘his ones ‘ 
plays: Vladimir and Estragon, Pozzo and Lucky, Mr. and Mrs. — 


If hell, for all these writers, .is other people, it is also fo 
of them, in varying degrees, the repetition of domestici 
the dance, the inevitable pattern into which a relations 
matically falls, In the two French versions of | 
this is brought out by the second chances 
same old quarrels and mistrust. In Williams it 


but still there in Mr. Death's oiagee pe of I 


epetition of - domesticity 
Hamm asks ceaselessly : ‘Is it not time for my pain 


Cloy is always on the point of leaving him ‘because I - 


ve things to do i in my kitchen ’; always telling him there are no 
more of whatever it is they need: bicycles, sugar plums, pain | 
killer. ‘ Ah, the old questions, the old answers’, as Hamm says. 
be ee There’ 's nothing like them’. Or, as Clov ates in another key, 
ee “all life long the same inanities ’. ? 
Hell, then, is other people and the pattern of our shared misery, 
but i in "Beckett and the Orpheus versions it is more precise even 
than this. Part of the hellishness is the inescapableness of the 
-sharing. There is no divorce from hell. That is part of the data. 
Even faced with its open door as Garcin ironically is towards 

s the end of Huis Clos we are unable (or is it unwilling?) to leave 
_ the other who torments us, He exerts the fascination of a snake. 
_ That is why Garcin has to stay and continue endlessly his fruit- 
less attempt to convince the others that he is not a coward. The 
relationship between us and our hell is as inextricable as it is 
unpleasant; it is too much a part of us ever to be left. We are 
f.. tietl to it; as Lucky is to Pozzo. As Hamm. says to Clov: ‘ You 
- can’t leave me’, and, later, ‘I can’t leave you’. Yet when Clov 
asks what there is to keep him, the only answer is: ‘ The 
dialogue ’, The staying together, like the repetition, is compulsive. 
Similarly, for Cocteau and Anouilh, we are for most of the 
story tied to our hell in other people. Faced with this situation, 
in the end both authors take the easy way out. They fake a 
divorce and make their heroes rejoin their respective Eurydices 


-y « 


: in a oars pont the conditions of life which they have made 
OVE aye in jo ; 
omes the cruellest 


so plain no longer operate. But surely this is cheating. They are 
not playing according to their own rules. 

Cocteau, in his play, even went so far in the end as to turn 
what was hell, and convincingly hell, the home, into heaven, 
and saying so. Orpheus reappears with his wife, and before sitting 
down in true French style to an everlasting luncheon, says: ‘O 
God, we thank thee for assigning to us our house and home as 
the only Paradise ’. 

In the film Orphée he thought Better of this, rere when the 
princess magnanimously restores Orphée to Eurydice, freed from 
- his obsession with herself and the radio, domestic bliss takes the 
form of their conversation about their unborn child, and Orphée’s 
assurance that ‘No love counts except ours’. It is a little smug 
and not very convincing. This is not the Orphée we know. 

Anouilh, on the other hand, makes his getaway by letting 
Monsieur Henri assure Orpheus that if he accepts a rendez-vous 
with death, ‘everything will become pure and clear and 
luminous ’; that Eurydice will be given back to him ‘ the Eurydice 
of the first time, eternally pure, eternally like herself’. Frankly, 
we do not believe it. We are too convinced that hell is inescapable 
and that this is part of its essence. - 

Only Tennessee Williams carries the essential nature of hell 
to its logical and, for us, satisfactory conclusion. It is when Lady 
is gloating over the fact that she has beaten the barrenness of 
her existence by conceiving her lover’s child that Mr. Death, her 
husband, shoots her dead. This time we are convinced. Hell, we 
know, has no exits; not for the twentieth century, anyway. You 
cannot leave home.—Third Programme 


_ The Steady-State Theory of the Universe 


By HERMANN BONDI 


This is the second of a group of three talks on different theories 
about the nature and history of the universe. Next week Dr. R. A. 
Lyttleton will discuss an ‘ electric’ universe 


» 


N cosmology one is considering an extrapolation of physics 
as we know it here to a much larger scale of phenomenon. 
What we have learnt in the laboratory is to be applied to 
the universe at large. Clearly, there are dangers and diffi- 
culties in making such an enormous extrapolation. Therefore it 
may well be in place to discuss the underlying method—the 
. method of scientific progress—on which all our work is based. 

By far the most successful analysis of the scientific method is 
due to Professor Karl Popper, In his view, which I regard as amply 
borne out by actual scientific procedure, theories are formed 

_ in the minds of scientists in a way that is not wholly clear because 
undoubtedly a substantial element of imagination is involved, the 
_ purpose of a theory being to make forecasts that can be checked 
against observation and experiment. A scientific theory is one that 
it is in principle possible to disprove by empirical means; It is 
this supremacy of empirical disproof that distinguishes science 
from other human activities. We can never regard a theory as 
proved because all we can say is that, so far, there have been no 
experiments contradicting it. A scientific theory, to be useful, 
must be testable and vulnerable. Cosmology, fortunately, must 
now be considered to be a science, It is a subject, like any other 
scientific subject, in which there are means of disproving theoreti- 
cal forecasts by experiment and observation. It is true that most 
sh: of these are still rather difficult to make and require expensive 
equipment and great skill. But this is the ey in which we shoot 
down cosmological theories. 

If we now come back to the point I rfid earlier, about the 
enormous extrapolation required in order to apply laboratory 
“hs ‘physics to the universe at large, then we are immediately up 
against the problem: Can we really say that physical processes 
Bs Wad on elsewhere as they do in our neighbourhood? Clearly, the 

answer to this question will depend on whether we are in a special 
in the universe or whether ours is a | typical one. If our 
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position in the universe in space and time is typical, then we can 
feel confident that our locally acquired knowledge is applicable 
elsewhere. If, on the other hand, the universe were very different 


elsewhere or at other times from what it is here and now, then. 


we would need to know which aspects of our physical knowledge 
are truly permanent and which of them have just caught a mood 
of the moment of the universe. If we assume that all the physics 
we know is unchangeable, although the universe is changing, then 
we make a possible but arbitrary assumption. 

Of course, it may be necessary to consider the difficult problem 
of the variation of physics in a varying universe; but before we 
enter the enormous complication of this question, we first try to 
see whether our universe might not happen to be one that is 
the same everywhere and at all times when viewed on a sufficiently 
large scale. In examining this possibility we by no means claim 
that this must be the case; but we do say that this is so straight- 
forward a possibility that it should be disproved before we begin 
to consider more complicated situations. 

We are thus led to consider a model of the universe which is 
uniform on a large scale, both in space and in time. This model 
is known as the steady-state model. It is a useful model because 
in it we can be sure that physics, as we know it here, applies 
everywhere else. Moreover, as I shall explain later in this talk, 
it is a model that makes many forecasts that can be checked by 
‘experiment and observation. Therefore it is a testable and, accord- 
ingly, a useful scientific theory. It follows immediately from the 
assumptions of the steady-state theory that the universe must be 
expanding, for otherwise, as a simple argument shows, we would 
be drowned by a flood of light from the most distant regions. 
In order to be consistent with the assumption of uniformity the 
motion of expansion must be such that there is a velocity of 
recession proportional to distance. The effect of the recession will 
then prevent the flood of light. This indeed is the type of motion 
that is being observed. 

Next, if we have such a motion, then it would seem at first 
sight that the mean density of matter in the universe must be 


diminishing, fists if the aise eo the pai a are 
increasing all the time, it follows that the same matter now fills” 
a larger volume. However, this would be in flagrant contradiction 


of continual creation going on—a process by which, in the 


enormous spaces between the galaxies, new matter constantly 


appears. This new matter condenses and forms new galaxies to 
fill the increasing spaces between the older ones. Clearly, as each 
star is aging through the conversion of hydrogen into helium (a 
process that supplies the energy the star radiates into space), 
each galaxy itself ages. However, the average age of galaxies is 
kept down by the new galaxies that constantly form in the 
increasing spaces between the old ones. It is for this reason, in 
order to keep the average age constant, that we require the new 
matter to be laid down in the vast inter-galactic spaces. Only in 
this way can new galaxies be formed so that the average distance 
between galaxies stays constant, although, in view of the expansion 
of the universe, the distance between existing galaxies is all the 
time increasing. Of course, old galaxies, as they move further and © 
further away, become less and less observable. 


Dying Galaxies 

The whole picture of the steady-state universe is, therefore, 
very much like a picture of a stationary human population. Each 
individual is born, grows up, grows old, and dies, but the average 
age stays the same owing to the fact that, all the time, new ones are 
being born. We have, in the steady-state theory, precisely the same 
picture of the universe of galaxies. Old galaxies die by drifting 
into regions where they are harder and harder to observe, and new 
galaxies are formed all the time in the space between the old ones. 
In this way we arrive at a universe that is on the large scale 
uniform and unchanging. Moreover, it is the only model of this 
type. Of course it deviates from ordinary physics in assuming this 
phenomenon of continual creation of matter which is, indeed, a 
major infringement of present formulations of physics. 

Dr. Bonnor* has argued that, as this process of continual creation 
violates the principle of conservation of energy which has with- 
stood all the revolutions in physics in the last sixty years, most 
physicists would be prepared to give it up only if the most com- 
pelling reasons were presented; but this seems to me to be a 
misconception. The principle of conservation of mass and energy, 


_ like all physical principles, is based on observation. These 


observations, like all experiments and observations, have a certain 
measure of inaccuracy in them. We do not know from the 
laboratory experiments that matter is absolutely conserved; we 
only know that it is conserved to within a very small margin. 
The simplest formulation of this experimental result seems to be 
to claim that matter must be absolutely conserved. But this is 
purely a mathematical abstraction from certain observational 
results that may contain, and are bound to contain, possible errors. 

In fact, the mean density in the universe is so low, and the 
time scale of the universe is so large by comparison with terrestrial 
circumstances, that the process of continual creation required by- 
the steady-state theory only predicts the creation of one hydrogen 
atom in a space the size of an ordinary living room once every 
few million years. It is clear that this process is in no way in 
conflict with the experiments on which the principle of the con- 
servation of matter and energy is based. It is only in conflict with 
the convenient abstraction physicists and mathematicians have 
made from these experiments. I see no reason to expect the 
universe to be constructed in accordance with the convenience of 
mathematicians! There is therefore no reason whatever, on the 
basis of any available evidence, to put the steady-state - theory 
out of court because it requires this process of continual creation. 
This would be indeed a prejudice, and not a scientific argument. 

Finally, as I said at the beginning, we must see how testable 
this theory is. How many forecasts does it make that can be 
checked by observation and experiment? There is a whole class 
of observations based on a simple consideration. When we see 
the most distant galaxies that we can observe, then we look at 
them not as they are now but as they were a long time ago, for 
the light that travelled from them to us took a long time to cover 
the distance between them and us. In the case of the most distant 
galaxies visible in optical telescopes, this time is probably about 
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with the postulate that the universe is the same.at all times. The 
only way out of this difficulty is to suppose that there is a process ~ 


. variation. Therefore if these observations are made and any varia- 


tionary theories are wrong, because one can always say that the 


shown that they involved far greater observational errors than 


state theory. If there ever was a time when it was possible to 
synthesize heavy elements from hydrogen, then it must be possible — 


successful. We now know that, contrary to the earlier views, the — 


that in pat a universe no galaxies originated * Ty rece 


Testing for Variation 


According to relativistic theories, then, we see ae dasa 4 
galaxies at an earlier stage in their evolution than the near ones 
which we see as they are now, more or less. Therefore one would 
expect some variation with distance in the appearance of the 
galaxy, or the colour of light that it sends out, or in the deg 
of clustering, or possibly in the likelihood that it is a on 
emitter of radio waves observable by. radio-astronomy. Accord-— 
ingly, if one looks out into space and compares the shapes of distant — 
galaxies with those of near galaxies, or compares in the same ™ 
manner any other of the characteristics I mentioned, then either _ 
one will or one will not find a variation with distance. On the 
basis of the steady-state theory, time does not matter. A long time 
ago the universe looked as it does now. Accordingly, no such 
variation. can occur in the picture of the steady-state theory. — 
In the evolutionary pictures one would expect precisely such a 


tion is found, the steady-state theory is stone dead. If no such 
variation is found, it does not necessarily mean that the evolu- 


period of time into which we can look back is too short for any 
such changes to show themselves. — a 
Some of these tests are within the range of existing equipment, a 
or equipment now in process of being built. Indeed, from the point A 
of view of the steady-state theory we have the satisfactory situa- 
tion that although two different observations of this type have 
been claimed to disprove the steady-state theory, it has since been ‘ 


had originally been believed. In one case the absence of any such i 
variation has now been established, in the other no definite con- 
clusions can be drawn at present. However, many of these tests 
are practicable in the near future, 4s 

Next, I want to come to a point of great significance. Most _ 
physicists think that all elements were built up from hydrogen by 
some means or other. In the case of helium, it has long been 
known that ordinary stars convert hydrogen into helium. But for 
a long time it was believed that, in order to make. the elements __ 
heavier than helium, conditions of density and temperature were | 
required such as could not be found anywhere in the universe as 
we know it now, not even in the centres of the stars. Dr. Bonnor, 
in his talk, referred to early stages of high density in the relativis- 
tic models. This led to the idea that the birth-place of the heavy 
elements was such a primeval state of a universe, 


The Heavy Elements : . 
Naturally, we cannot have any such explanation i in che steaddy- 


to do so now. Everything that ever went on in the universe does, 
according to the steady-state theory, go on now. It therefore. 
became a crucial question for the steady-state theory whether, in le 
fact, the heavy elements were being synthesized now, contrary 
to the view held at one time. Inspired by the steady-state theory, — 
sucha search has indeed been going on, and has been entirely 


heavy elements are synthesized at present in many reasonably _ 
common stars, and that these later burst, and so distribute the — 
elements produced in their centres throughout space. In this wa 
a theory has been made that is highly successful i in predicting the - 
abundances of the elements. This theory is one of the great 
acihevements of modern physics. Therefore it is fair to say that, : 
in the ten years of its existence, the steady-state theory. ae 
inspiring this work, has done more doe physics than relativistic 
cosmology has done in thirty-five yea "aes 
There are numerous other tests which I shall not describe 

Enough has happened in the ten years that the steady-state 
has existed to show that it gives us a useful way 
universe, a way that inspires new es 
to them.—Third Prograsiaee ; 
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me Over the twenty- 
1as become one of the 


rammes. On the other 
“cost of. CB. (os, Se eitions | steadily increased over 
rs. In 1952-53, when television was just beginning, the 
Paes ens just over $15, 000,000, Sippel all of which 


25 pein may rise still higher. 
A Royal Commission recommended that grants to the C.B.C. 
"should be put on a statutory basis, so as to assure the Corporation 
ba of a regular income over a fixed period, such as five years. 
ies, ee acd, the Government has decided to continue making grants 
onan annual basis, with a five-year plan of future capital require- 
> ments t to be s submitted by the C.B.C. by November 1959, 


"Viewers Cmaitared as Individuals. 
What sort of television programmes does the C.B. C provide 
- for its viewing audience? According to ‘Charles Jennings, C.B.C. 
- Controller of Broadcasting : 
_ The starting-point in the production of GBC. programmes is 
the pon of listeners and viewers as individuals, not as a 
mass. . . . Broadcasting a few types of Programmes most of the 
_ time, i in “the belief that this is the way of giving the public what 
_ it wants, degrades the listener or viewer from an individual to a 
type. EEC, ‘conceives it to be its duty to provide as wide a 


-jistener or viewer may> choose. 
es multiplicity and variety can help to quicken and enrich Canadian 
 dife Zi allits aspects. 

_ This programme philosophy expresses itself in two ways. First, 
in a pattern of scheduling which provides for a variety of special 
- interests, at different times of. the day—farmers at noon, house- 
gg ly wives and children in the afternoon, families in the early evening, 
ve adults i in the late evening. Second, in a. ‘system of regional broad- 
a casting, which repeats this general pattern in the six regions (with 


__ Everywhere the pattern emphasizes the following 2 aims: 


rage (1 ) Promotion of Canadian unity. 
Oo Provision of comparable Progeaamnics in French and 
Beh 


_ their different time zones) into which the country is rey 


other pce entertainment, These two categories, 
| Peeereines, of which 


s ion in ‘Canada— : 
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1 ants or in Meet form of Beads of excise tax. The prospect is 
Ether that, with costs soaring and competition increasing, this expendi- — 


¥ 4 range of Programmes as possible from which the individual © 
[Such programmes] in their 
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sports programmes hold pride of place in popularity on television. 
Rugby football, baseball, and hockey (‘ ice-hockey ’) draw the 


largest regular audiences. For instance, it is estimated that 


5,250,000 Canadians viewed the semi-final play-off for the 


Stanley Cup in 1958. The Grey Cup final attracted nearly 
5,000,000 viewers. Wrestling is also popular, making a special 
appeal, it seems, to women viewers. Begin too, has a large 
television audience. 


Audience for the General Election 
However, the largest audience for a single occasion was that 


_ which watched the live C.B.C. television coverage of the Canadian 


General Election in 1958. This was estimated at 5,750,000 
Canadians. Nearly as large was the television audience for the 
Queen’s address to the Canadian people on the evening before 
she opened Parliament in Ottawa on October 14, 1957. The esti- 
mated number of viewers in Canada on that occasion was 
5,500,000. 

According to the C.B.C. audience Research Bureau, the four 
most popular entertainment shows on the English-Canadian tele- 
vision network are of American origination. The fifth, however, 
is a Canadian origination—‘Front Page Challenge’, which has a 
‘rating’ of 42 per cent. of Canadian television homes, or about 
1,300,000 viewers. ‘ Front Page Challenge’ is a games programme 
which features a balanced panel, with well-known visitors as 


‘Members, in a quiz set-up. It is shown at 8.0 p.m. on Tuesday 


evenings. 

The top-ranking regular Canadian enision programme on a 
cumulative basis is C.B.C. television News at 11.0 p.m. each night. 
News is also very popular on weekdays, when it is given earlier, 
at 6.45 p.m. On these days it is followed by a lively and well- 
liked programme, ‘ Tabloid’, which combines interviews, weather 
bulletins, and other topical items treated in a breezy style. One of 
the most popular commercially sponsored shows is a half-hour of 
original drama presented every Sunday evening by General 
Motors, one of the ‘ big-three’ automobile manufacturers. This 
show offers native talent a big opportunity, since it is written, 
acted, and produced by Canadians. 

C.B.C.’s most ambitious effort in the field of general culture is 


* Folio ’, a ninety-minute period given up to opera, ballet, drama, 


music, and documentary types of programme. On the whole, 
‘Folio’ productions have been stimulating, well done, and suc- 
cessful with an average audience of about 1,000,000 viewers. 


Bold and Imaginative Approach 

Several programme series of a broadly adult-educational type 
have also raised C.B.C. prestige among serious viewers. Perhaps 
the most notable of these has been ‘ Explorations’, a half-hour 
devoted to some subject of social, artistic, or scientific interest, 
treated in an imaginative and provocative way. In discussion, 
Canadian television has gained a reputation for affording a bold, 
progressive, and imaginative approach. Forums, interviews, 
quizzes, round-table conferences and lecture demonstrations figure 
frequently on the programme schedule. Controversy is not avoided, 
and there is no established instance of direct political interference 


with C.B.C. programmes. In June 1959, thirty C.B.C. officials _ 


temporarily resigned in protest against what they believed to be 
political interference with a news commentary, but subsequent 
investigation by a Parliamentary committee failed to substantiate 
the claim or to identify its source. 

In its children’s telecasts, the C.B.C. has tried to counteract 
the flow of violence and horror that reaches young Canadians from 
American sources. Its English network carries fewer hours of 
crime and violence programmes than any of the big television 


(continued on page 356) 
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HEADLINES | 


August 26—September 1 


Wednesday, August 26 


President Eisenhower arrives in Bonn and 
has talks with Dr. Adenauer, the Federal 
German Chancellor 

The Chinese Communist Government 
admits that its estimates for industrial 
and food production were set too high 

The Conservative Party’s pamphlet, The 
Challenge of Leisure, is published 

Plans are announced for a four-mile motor- 
way in north London to ease pressure 
into central London from the - new 
London-to-Yorkshire motorway 

The National Radio Show opens at Earls 
Court 


Thursday, August 27 


President Eisenhower arrives at London 
Airport for a five-day visit to Britain 

A statement is published from the United 
Nations headquarters about possible 
ways of dealing with the situation in 
Laos 

A Turkish Cypriot policeman is shot dead 
in Nicosia 

General de Gaulle starts a four-day visit to 
Algeria 


Friday, August 28 

Mr. Herter, United States Secretary of 
State, has talks in London with Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd, the British Foreign Secre- 
tary 

Mr. Nehru says that Chinese forces have 
raided outposts on the Indian border 

A ‘weather shop’, believed to be the first 
of its kind in the world, is opened in 
London 


Saturday, August 29 

President Eisenhower and Mr. Macmillan 
begin talks at Chequers 

The Labour Party’s pamphlet, Leisure for 
Living, is published 


Sunday, August 30 

Indian Army authorities set up operational 
headquarters on the north-east frontier. 
Anti-Chinese demonstrations take place 
in Calcutta 

President Eisenhower and Mr. Macmillan 
visit Oxford 


Monday, August 31 

A talk between President Eisenhower and 
the Prime Minister is broadcast on sound 
and television from 10 Downing Street 
(see page 341) 

United States Government says it will give 
‘immediate and sympathetic considera- 
tion’ to an appeal by the Dalai Lama for 
help to the Tibetan people 

The King and Queen of Cambodia escape 
death from a bomb 


Tuesday, September 1 


Differences between the Indian Minister of 
Defence and Service Chiefs are reported 
from Delhi 

mae. Sau ooh eas di Arabia meets President The guest of the Queen at Balmoral: the President photographed with Her Majesty, the Duke of Edin- 

: : ; burgh, and their children in the grounds of the Gastle on August 29. On the right is Major-General Howard 

Yorkshire. wins the County Cricket Snyder, President Eisenhower’s»personal physician, and next to him, Major John Eisenhower, the Presi- 

Championship dent’s son et 
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hower’s Visit to Britain | — = 


MILITARY AIR Tzgeliie 
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at London Airport when President Eisenhower arrived on August 27. 

standing before a guard of honour, mounted by men of the Royal Air 

hey gave him a royal salute. In the background is the American Boeing 
jet aircraft in which he travelled 


President greeting the crowds surging round his car in Hyde Park as 
npanied by the Prime Minister, he drove to Winfield House in Regent’s 
Park, the residence of the American Ambassador 


er and Mr. Macmillan strolling in the grounds of Chequers, the Prime The President signing his name in the distinguished visitors’ book in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
residence in Buckinghamshire, where the two leaders held their talks on August 31 when he went to see the American memorial chapel. Third from the left is 
last weekend Dr. Wand, Canon and Treasurer of St. Paul’s and former Bishop of London 
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s, stories, and uplifting entertainment for 
eenagers and other youngsters in their spare 
‘time. Children’ s viewing constitutes about one-_ 


_ programmes. ‘However, of this children’s view- 
% ing, only one-third is spent on children’s pro- 
grammes, the remainder being spent on watching 
oa programmes planned for the whole family, or 
_ for adults alone. 
z Both the C.B.C. and the Ptacabion authorities 
of Canada have been cautious in their approach 
to school television. A number of experiments 
have been conducted, both nationally and pro- 
vincially, using C.B.C. facilities. Encouraged 
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NYONE controlling three-quarters of 
the votes in a limited company has 
absolute power in that company. Con- 
trol of just over half the votes would 

give him almost absolute power. It is generally 
thought right to preserve the principle of 
majority rule in company affairs, especially in 
view of the finding of the Cohen Committee 
in 1945 that most companies are honestly and 
conscientiously managed. Nevertheless, there are 
times when the law must intervene to protect 
: shareholders with minority votes—or even none 
as at-all: 


> 
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Private Companies 

_ The problem is more acute with private com- 
- panies than public companies. Apart from any 
help the law may give him, the shareholder in 


_ given to its affairs and by the strict rules of the 
stock exchanges. But a shareholder in a private 
- company is not so fortunate. A private company 
does not offer its shares for general sale. It is 
not allowed to*. So there is no reason for the 
_ press or the stock exchanges to be interested in 
the way in which it treats its shareholders. 
Various tricks have been Played OA minority 
a i shareholders i in private companies. For instance, 
_ the directors, who are usually the principal 
eS _ shareholders, have sometimes paid themselves so 
va well that nothing remained of the profits to 
distribute a dividend. Sometimes they have 
S tountad back all the profits, with the same 
result. Sometimes in paying a dividend they have 
_ discriminated unfairly in favour of one class of 
shareholder. Again, private companies have to 
restrict the transfer of their shares*. They 


lute discretion to refuse to register any transfer, 
without having to say why. Clearly, such a 
provision is designed to ensure that control of 
a family concern is kept within the family. But 


_ shareholder is forced to sell to the directors, or 


oe in the United States. - This has been ‘ 


Protecting 


a company whose shares may freely be bought 
___ and sold by anyone is protected by the publicity 


usually do this by giving the directors an abso- - 


_ there is obvious scope for abuse if, by being 
refused transfers to anyone else, a minority 


_ purchasers nominated by them, at an unfairly 


their first regular series of classroom telecasts 


early in 1960. Meanwhile, in the pre-school 


field, a daily (five days per week) quarter-hour 
programme entitled ‘ Nursery School Time’ has 
been enjoying wide popularity among mothers and 


small folk. An experiment is to start next fall in 


teaching French children of pre-school age. 

‘Films, either supplied or produced by the 
C.B.C. Film Service, provide over one-half of 
all Canadian television programmes. Because 
of the many time zones, kine-recordings are used 
in large numbers to help distribution. Where 
expense permits, video-tape recordings are also 
used for this purpose. 
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low price. Abuses of this kind were among 
the matters considered by the Committee on 
Company Law Amendment which sat between 
1943 and 1945 under the chairmanship of 
Cohen J., as he then was. 

The Cohen Committee’s concern for the 
minority shareholder in such situations led to 
the enactment of what is now Section 210 of the 
Companies Act, 1948. Section 210 empowers 


the court to intervene in a company’s affairs at 


the instance of a shareholder if four conditions 
are satisfied. First, a ‘member of the company’ 
—that is a shareholder—must petition the court. 
Secondly, he must establish that the affairs of 


the company are being conducted ‘in a manner > 


oppressive to some part of the members (includ- 


ing himself)’. Thirdly, he must show that to 
wind up the company would unfairly pre- 
-judice those members. Fourthly, he must show 
that in other respects the facts would justify — 


the making of a winding up order on the ground 
that it would be ‘just and equitable’. 

If these conditions are satisfied, the court may 
make ‘such order as it thinks fit’ with a view 
to bringing to an end the matters complained of. 
In exercising its discretionary power, the court 


“may order changes in the-structure and constitu- 


tion of the company, or it may require some 


shareholders—or even the company itself—to 
purchase the shares of others. The court thus 


has the widest powers to impose a solution. — 


Poor Comfort of Section 210 


For some years it seemed as, if Section 210 ‘i 


was poor comfort to the oppressed shareholder. 


As recently as 1956, Upjohn J. could say, 


*‘ Many have tried, but to the best of my know- 


ledge and belief, no one has yet succeeded in 
getting an order under Section 210’. The courts® 


put a gloss on the section to the effect that a 
director who happened also to be a shareholder 
must prove that the affairs of the company were 
being conducted in a manner oppressive to him 
qua shareholder. 

However, Section 210 was copied into seweral 


Commonwealth Companies Acts and in 1954 — 
there was a successful petition in Natal®, The 
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petition was one of three directors mas share- _ 
holders in a family company. Finding that one 
of the other directors had been mismanaging ~ 
accounts, he tried to vote him out of office, but — 
the third director sided with the wrongdoer. 


The court made an appropriate order bringing — - 


the deadlock to an end. It was obviously not a — 


case in which it would have been proper to wind — 


up the ety, which was doing very well. — 


Meyer's Case : 9 Soe 
Then came Meyer’s Case! which is worth 
considering in some detail. ’Briefly, the facts ' 
were these. In 1946 the Scottish Co-operative — 
Wholesale Society wanted to enter the rayon — 

industry. The Society found two men, a Dr. | 
Meyer and a Dr. Lucas, who had the necessary — . 
technical knowledge and trade connections and 
would be able to obtain the requisite consent — 
from the Cotton Control authorities. A private _ 
company, the Scottish Textile and Manufactur- 


ing Company, was formed to operate the busi- 


ness. Just over half the issued shares were held — 
by the Society and the remainder by Dr. Meyer 
and Dr. Lucas. For a time all went well and — 
the company prospered. Then there was a dis- _ 
agreement between the board of the Society and q 
Dr. Meyer about the terms on which additional J 
shares should be issued to the Society. Say 
This was still going on when Cotton betel # 
ended in 1952. That meant that the Society 
free to obtain rayon fabric from any supp 
it chose pond it neem a polly: of Segeae 


Dr. Men and Dr. wae ceed: ha 
its fhe sake winding ae by 


table of the ae Regret . 
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fF. His interference in eeaitere not his exclusive 


m n 1 Appeal ig Awe Lords 
er argument was much pressed in the 
, ne desea the aeeeeieent appeals 


1er oppressive to eae 
re it was said, it was not oe. conduct of 


Boy did the set aia the Sackty tone 
-issue—the manner in which | the 


swer was , ‘by their impact on the nominee © 
rs ’*.9 The er directors of the Social 


" predicament, “Lord a rade 


Denning said bluntly that it was ‘ impossible’. 
N ertheless, they owed a duty to the company — 
was not discharged by a policy of 
terly inactivity’, 

The moral of Meyer's case is that those wil 
direct the affairs of a holding company and of | 
ubsidiaries in which there are independent — 
rity shareholders may find themselves the - 
if the board of the holding company — 
subordinate the interests of the sub- 


Dr Lucas received a fair return for their 


year Hee were two qieatal applicual 
‘or relief under Section 210 in England. 
not been reported. but the other, Re 


‘armer Ltd. 11, is a particularly vivid 


reholder in the everyday affairs of a 


n fe gave age. sons and sleet wives most — 
‘ a - capital, but he and his wife took © 
ju t over | per cent. of the only shares with — 

ins thus enstring that he could still 


nan. pectoest 
which he aa his own 
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t concern took many forms. 
Australian branch of the business in defiance of 


ix aa 
aeir position as ‘ difficult and delicate’.1° Lord — ComPany run in a constitutional manner. 


jaries to its own. In the outcome, Dr. Meyer « 


1 of autocratic interference by a con- — 


He set up an 


ES earsst to dismiss summarily an old and trusted 
servant, and when one of his sons protested and 


shad. He upset arrangements for renewal of a 
~~ Jease. He even began negotiations for the sale of 
the company’s American subsidiary without the 


es -knowledge—let alone the authority—of his fellow 


directors. When they could stand his inter- 
ference no longer, his sons petitioned the court 


- under Section 210. It was conceded that it 


would have been ‘just and equitable’ to wind 
up the company. Roxburgh J. ordered that the 


_ father should be engaged as salaried consultant 


to the company and appointed to the sinecure 
of ‘President’ for life, but that he should not 


interfere in the company’s affairs otherwise than 
- in accordance with valid decisions of the board. 


_ The father appealed. It was argued on his 
behalf that the sons should not be heard to 
complain since they had acquired their shares 
through his generosity. The Court of Appeal 
ruled that the sons had acquired rights no less 
than if they had bought them. Nor was it an 
argument in his favour that the sons had known 


from the beginning that their father would have 


control. He was not entitled to abuse it. As 
shareholders the sons were entitled to have the 


‘Three Weaknesses 

_ Section 210 has thus certainly been effective 
in a number of cases in which it has been 
invoked, but does it do all it was intended to 
do? or all that it ought to do? In its report 
_ earlier this year!*, the Northern Ireland Depart- 
mental Committee on Company Law Amend- 
ment did not think so:.The section does seem 
Dito have three weaknesses, though the Northern 
. Ireland Committee clearly went too far in saying 
that it ‘has been so framed that it has largely 
 oprtisned the mark and has been found to be 
Practically useless’. There are probably many 
eases in which it has been effectively used as a 
threat to tyrannical controlling shareholders, so 
that no proceedings have been necessary. It 
would seem reasonable to suppose that, as a 
result of the Meyer and Harmer cases, Section 


: 210 is now a more potent threat than ever. 


~ However, the weaknesses are there. The first 
is that’ only a shareholder may apply. He need 
not be a minority shareholder; he need not have 
any voting rights; and the section is not. con- 


fined to helping shareholders in private com- 


- panies. But he must be a shareholder. 


One of the reasons for having the section was 
to give not only a shareholder but also his 


the business. He became not only chair- “s personal representatives—that is his executors or 
t also ‘ ‘governing director a - administrators—a chance to get a fair price for 


his shares. But a personal representative has no 
automatic right to become a shareholder. If he 


‘the company as if it is not a shareholder, Section 210 will not help 
property. ‘He ope the him. The Northern Ireland Committee has sug- 
e _ disregard boar) gested that personal representatives should have 
“ge ae the - ie to Petition under the Ulster equivalent 


a, 


them to hie. ‘of the company general 


but such a move would undoubtedly provoke 
opposition. It would be regarded as an attack on > 


the accepted principle that a private company 


which embodies a family business may arrange © 


its affairs so as to keep control within the family. 
_ The second weakness of Section 210 arises 
from the need to prove that the situation is bad 
enough for it to be ‘ just and equitable’ to wind 
the company up. I think it is most significant 
that in both the Meyer and Harmer cases this 
point was conceded and not argued. It is ‘ just 
and equitable’? to wind up a company where 
there is complete deadlock such that the com- 


pany cannot carry on.or where there has been © 


a lack of probity in the conduct of its affairs 
akin to fraud. If this ‘is not conceded, the 


petitioner bears a very heavy burden. In any” 


case, as the Northern Ireland Committee sug- 
gests, an oppressed shareholder is entitled to 
relief before matters become so serious. 

On the other hand, if a petitioner is no longer 
required to prove that the situation is serious, 
the courts might be inundated with petty com- 
plaints from minority shareholders whose only 
real grumble is that they have been outvoted. 
However, the Northern Ireland Committee has 
recommended a section on the broad lines of 
Section 210 but excluding any requirement that 
a case for a winding up order must be shown. 
The recommendation goes further. As an 
alternative to showing that the company’s affairs 
are being conducted ‘in a manner oppressive’ 
to the complaining shareholders, the petitioner 
may show that the company’s affairs are being 
conducted or the directors’ powers exercised ‘ in 
disregard of’ the complaining shareholders’ 
* proper interests as members of the company’. 
Just what is ‘in disregard’ of ‘ proper interest’ 
is plainly a matter on which there can be wide 
divergences of opinion. It is certain that any 
amendment of Section 210 on these lines would 
make it far easier for a dissident minority to get 
a case on its feet. 


Dislike of Publicity 

A third possible weakness of Section 210 pro- 
cedure is that it envisages petitions in open 
court. Business men generally dislike publicity 
attaching to Court proceedings. How much 
more reluctant are those in a family concern to 
draw attention to an internal dispute. The 
publicity which attaches to Section 210 petitions 
has two -possible consequences—both undesir- 
able. First, a dispute which could properly be 
settled once for all by the Court may drag on 
because the parties are reluctant to litigate. 
Harmer’s case seems to have been an instance of 
this. Secondly, as the Northern Ireland Com- 
mittee reminds us, an unscrupulous minority 
may be tempted to use a threat of proceedings 
as an instrument of blackmail. To prevent this, 
the Northern Ireland Committee. suggests that 
petitions by shareholders in private companies 
need not be heard in open court. England and 
Scotland might well adopt this suggestion pro- 
vided that it is limited in scope to cases involv- 
ing family companies, which the Companies 
Act, 1948, conveniently segregates as ‘exempt 
private companies’!*. Clearly, cases like 
Meyer's, involving public companies as con- 


shippers. 


‘now, so far away from it all, 


trolling shareholders, ought not to be kept quiet. 
Any legislature aiming to provide protection 


_ for the minority shareholder must strike its own 
balance between doctrines of laissez-faire and 


“rule by elected majority on the one hand and 


concern for the little man on the other. Section 
210 may be strict in its requirement that the 


' petitioners must establish that it would be ‘ just 
to wind up the company. But 


and equitable’ 
the Court is not meant to be a substitute for 


The River Bank 


HE river was the Severn, four miles 
from my home. My mother often used 
to take me to see it when I was quite 
a baby. As we lived on the edge of a 
forest, water was a new and strange element to 
me. I must have seen the river many times after 
that and played on: its bank and dabbled in its 
summer waters. But it was not until I was 


nearly twelve, and about to go off to the gram- _ 


mar school, that I really became aware of the 
river and of what it meant to me. Then 
I became one of its most ardent wor- 


The walk to the river was nearly all ~ 
downhill, and through some of the loveli- 
est countryside. We passed fields of white 
grazing sheep, a village of Georgian 
houses, quiet copses, an old British camp, 
with far-off peeps of the river through 
gaps in the hedges. In spring the banks 
between the cuttings were thick with 
violets and windflowers. Later, those — 
hedges had their trailing briars and 
old-man’s-beard. But it seems to me 
that 
the fields always had lambs and daisies, 
that every stream we jumped over was ah 


water-cressed, and that every farm smelt fal | Fileme’ * 


of new-mown hay. 


Suddenly the lane stopped where it joined: 
* the main road. This was the high street of the 


village of Newnham, and on the other side of 
it was the steep descent to the river. Its waters 
appeared round the bend with the same shock 
of surprise to me as the Israelites must have felt 
when they saw the Red Sea for the first time. 
So exciting was the prospect that I used to 
break into a jog-trot as soon as I knew I was 
getting near to the water. ; 

I see myself again, on a day in late summer, 
a stocky little boy, legs and feet bare, face 
freckled, shirt open at the neck; morning-white 
tennis shoes dangling round my neck. There I 
am on the river bank, feeling happy and cool, 
and looking out gladly over Severn. I am in 
love with the world. At my back rises a great 
red cliff, broken here and there by layers of grey 
shells, and then seeming to join the sky. On the 
top of this cliff stands the village church. I can 
just see a few of the gravestones, and the tops 
of crosses and the eyeless heads of stone angels. 


There used to be a story that once in a while 


you could see coffins and a few bones sticking 
out of the cliff, but it was never my good for- 
tune to enjoy such a thrilling sight. 

The bank dips gently to the river. I lift up 


the elected management of the business. Our 
judges are renowned for their robust common 


sense, but they are ill-cast for the role of 
management consultants. If Section 210 were 
to be replaced by a provision making petitioning 
easier, would there be sufficient safeguards 
against the bringing of vexatious petitions on 


gravity of the situation are abandoned, what is 
to be put in their place?—Third Programme 


By LEONARD CLARK. 


my eyes and see the farther bank, across the 
mile or so of water, where cows are up to their 
knees and birds dive low to the mud, Beyond 
them there is a church spire, a thin black wedge 
shooting out of the orchards: and to my left 


there is the river, still stretching out of sight, 
a long reach of enchanted water, with trees and 
fields meeting the water’s edge, old slipways, a 
pub, a cottage or two, and rotting boats. I feel 
the full happiness of it all still, a great sense of 


freedom, too, and the knowledge that I had 
inherited all the waters of the earth. 

Yes, I remember the sun shining on Severn, 
on the bank, and on me. I Wanted to race along 
that little stretch of warm sand and shingle, 
splash into” the water,jump into the air, and 
shout. I used to wade into the water as far as 
I dared down the sloping shelf. The sun, the 
river, the air, the sand, possessed me. I thought 


nothing could ever spoil my delight. I was_ 


twelve and everything was fine. 

Nothing could keep me away from the bank 
at the time of the Severn Bore. Then I would 
cycle like a lunatic, on my old bone-shaker, 
down the hills to the river, and stand awed and 
tongue-tied, with other lunatics, as the high 
wall of water tore upstream, roaring at the sky. 
It was a sight which must have struck the 
ancient men who fished here with terror and 


_ fear. This same tide would bring the elvers, a. 


glittering miracle every spring, the river swim- 
ming and cloudy with them, with everyone on 
the bank ladling them, in their wriggling thou- 
sands, into every kind of receptacle from pint 
pot to tin bath. What an Easter harvest! The 
tiny, magical, black-eyed fish would soon be 
sizzling in every frying pan for miles around. 


oe 


ny tind: 6659. 2, 8 $ 28 i) y Compania “Act, 
Vv. Mann Law Journal! (28 September 1956, 


: sais - (ALL(Sc.)). 8 1954 S.C. 381 at 392. 
inadequate grounds? If criteria based on the © 


blood had mingled in Severn waters, I almost. 


_ body knew how treacherous and. strong 


‘for the crossing. One afternoon I was sitting, 
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I was wild with excitement when the milky mass | 
floated my way and I could plunge my eager 
hands into the heart of the slimy tangle. “A 

Once, after a high tide, as I was roving up- 
stream, dreaming of Romans and Britons whose 


stepped on a dead sheep, a soggy, bloated bag 
of flesh and wool that had been cast up on the” 
bank and lodged in the hairy roots of a tree. 
I was ‘so stricken I couldn’t move. I had not 
seen death before in such hideous form. 
This had been a lamb: it had once 
grazed peacefully on the tender grass of 
the Welsh mountains; perhaps it had 
strayed from its fold and been swept 
away by night. I could imagine it strug- 
gling against the strength of the flood 
waters.” Already the flies were at work 
on it, already the face was losing ts 
shape. I turned in my tracks, shaken to’ 
the heart, and went back to the security. 
of the cliff. I hated the place. 

But joy soon returned with the salmon 
fishers and their seines, and the little 
skiffs that used to go bobbing gaily 
round the cliff, and the apple blossom 
from the orchards farther upstream ; 
which rode the waves—floating coverlets” 
of pink light and shadow. And the” 
church bells would no doubt be ringing above, 
bob majors and triples, loud and clear across the 
water; the boys would be courting the girls; 
the young corn would be springing. But that 
autumn came the incident of the ferry. ‘ 

There was a man, a retired boat-builder, whol 
used to ferry people over—that is, whenever _ 
felt like it—in his small tub from the Newnham 
bank to the mud flats on the other side. Every- : 


currents were in that spot, and how necessary | 
it was for the right time of the day to be chosen — 


cross-legged and shoulders humped, with a 
friend on the river bank. We were thinking our 
long thoughts and passing away the time 
playing ducks and drakes. Then we decided to 
go over to the other side, to Arlingham, whe: 
Tom Sayers, the boxer, was born. It was low 
tide, so we had to wait a bit. But eventually 
the short-journey was over, and we were carried 
in turn in the ferryman’s arms over the mu 
flats to the green bank above. He stank of cider. 
On returning from the village in the evening, 
we had to wait the best part of an hour for the 
fellow to turn up. The sun began to set a 
we sat miserably on the bank methine 


more mae more caked. the man and woman 
t ©  quarrelled. He lurched when she got up once 
d wore a man’s trilby hat™ is to threaten him. 

: ‘You look like the After what seemed an age ‘we ran ashore in 
“And hos oS mud on the other side, the best part of a 


otic bank id over some fields to get to the road. 
It was only when we had left the lights behind 
she had finished speaking, we us and were well on our way that we realized 
nd of drunken singing coming over we had not paid for our ride. I still don’t know 

Pe Baca, ts waters. The ferryman had turned . party we were not all drowned. | 
at last, but so full of liquor that he could  -— But I did once see a drowning, and the river 
rely stand up in his boat. It had not made and its bank never felt the same after that. 
erry, either: he ordered us into the ‘Mother and I were picnicking there one August 


SOaie ee whe ought to be in bed ~ fields end along the shady lanes in the early 
1€ of Seis We sat in silence in the afternoon. The bank was crowded, Nearly all 
he our friends were there. The small children were 
_ paddling and the babies were being dandled in 
the tiny, lapping waves. Severn was dazzling. 
I was talking to mother about what clothes I 
ae should have to wear at the grammar school. 


absence was that of the People’s Republic of 
China. The French delegation was the most 
impressive. It was led by three dramatists, Jean- 
Jacques Bernard, Claude-André Puget, and 
Tonesco. 

Although it was a Frenchman who had con- 
ceived the idea of the Theatre of the Nations, 
it was, strangely enough, 
almost wrecked the Congress because of the 
attitude adopted by certain playwrights and 
theatre managers in Paris. For some time now 

the theatres in Paris have had to observe a quota 
system, and the proportion of foreign plays 
_ produced annually is limited by statutory agree- 
was Sree Sewn both in Berlin ment. At the last I.T.I. Congress, in Athens in 
Edinburgh. But in South Korea, where 1957, it was unanimously agreed that during 
r. Oh comes" ae he is also known as a the six months which precede the annual 
f ‘Theatre Festival, which is held at the Theatre 
of the Nations in Paris, the I.T.I. should sponsor 
_ the productions. The idea was that these should 

be acted, with French and foreign government 

subsidy, entirely by French actors playing in 
- their own tongue. 

_ The group of French delegates had decided 

to vote against this resolution in Helsinki. The 
- first victim of their manoeuvre was Mr. A. M. 

Julien, the director-general of the Theatre of 
the Nations, who promptly resigned from the 
French Centre. I cannot but admire the diplo- 
_ matic skill of the general-purposes committee 
_ of the I.T.I., and especially the tact displayed 
‘by the retiring Yugoslav president, Mr. Milan 
> Bogdanovic, for he saved the situation by having 
the matter referred back to the executive. So all 
1 ‘the delegates breathed again, and the new 
president, Mr. Vicenzo Toracca, from Rome, 


INCE the International Theatre Institute 
was founded in Prague eleven years ago, 
under the chairmanship of J. B. Priestley, 
‘leading personalities of the theatre have 
tularly to discuss their common problems. 
the 200 or so delegates who attended 
ath congress, which was held in Helsinki 
year, the delegate who caught my fancy 
. all the others was a gentleman by the © 
fe Dar, Ole = o> 

his own country Mr. Oh is well known. 
oe is ebes known all over the Far East, 


with two. (res fellow countrymen, 
a “ae imp a: pone miles by the 


the theatre. 5 

ter of the I.T.I. refers to the power 
art of the theatre wields over vast 
f aces throughout the ee, and 


‘cee danereated in the s same subject 


, 
saat 


the French who. 


who is a student of philosophy as well as a 


ily intiere were shouts and frantic. 


screams. | Everybody on the bank jumped up, 
I stood © 


and many rushed down to the river. 
where I was. I saw some men lift something 


out of the river and lay it on the sand. But I 


couldn’t see what it was. Then somebody bawled 
out: ‘ She’s drowned. She’s drowned’. 

A ‘small procession formed and the men 
trudged up the sand with the body of a dead 
girl. As they carried her up the sloping cobbled 
path into the village I caught a quick sight of 
her face. She was a girl I knew, a little older 
than me. I often used to see her about the town. 
She had a sad face, I used to think, and now 
I was looking at her face again, pale and bruised, 
and her hair soaking and tangled. With hot face 
and wild, beating heart I caught hold of 
mother’s arm. We made for home silently, leav- 
ing the treacherous river behind us. 

I learned much on that river bank. It had 
poetry and atmosphere. I like to think now that 
it had everything that was shining, glorious, 
and happy. I try to forget the drowned sheep 
and the memory of that poor girl. But I cannot. 
I know now that my innocence had been assailed. 
I was twelve and growing up.—Home Service 


_ Arguments about the Theatre 


OSSI A TRI L LING on the recent Congress in Helsinki 


theatrical manager, will have to bear the burden 
of the next exchange when the I.T.I. assembles 
again in Vienna in 1961. 

When Ionesco took the floor the sparks really 
did fly. And that was just as well; for the 
I.T.I. was now doing something it had never 
attempted before: discussing a purely artistic 
question. The one-hour statement by Ionesco 
on ‘The Tendencies of the Contemporary 
Avant-Garde Theatre’, which was translated 
into English, was immediately attacked by his 
former countryman, Mr. Aurel Baranga, him- 
self a successful dramatist in Bucharest, and 
by most of his colleagues from the other side 
of the Iron Curtain: not all, by any means, 
for the Polish and Yugoslav delegates spoke 
up for Ionesco and his ‘ theatre of absurdity’. 

But Mr. Baranga began by delivering a 
scathing attack on the ‘ pessimistic theatre of 
solitude’ of Samuel Beckett, which he said was 
negative and reactionary and a dead-end theatre, 
and in this he was supported by the Czechs, 
the Bulgarians, and the Russians. It was left to 
Jean-Jacques Bernard quietly. and calmly to 
expose the absurdity of Ionesco’s theory that 
a dramatist is not obliged to write for an 
audience but has only to please himself. Bernard 
quoted the great French director Jacques 
Copeau’s definition of a play in four phases: 


what the playwright intends to write; what he 


actually writes (by no means the same thing); 
the play as rehearsed by the actors; and, finally, 
the indispensable phase, what the audience sees 
and hears. This argument was received 
enthusiastically by all the delegates, which only 


goes to show that, paradoxically enough, the 


Iron Curtain in the theatre is an anachronism. 
—Network Three 


ree" 


HE accepted and by now commonplace 
judgments on Epstein’s work must be 
repeated, Clay was his medium rather 
than stone; he was by nature a modeller 
rather than a carver. His vision was more highly 
developed than his sense of design, and when he 
attempted any extreme degree of 
stylization he was apt to exchange 
subtlety for violence and an over- 
_ dramatic effect. He was the greatest 
and almost the only master of por- 
traiture in his time. 
It is almost certain that Epstein 
would not have agreed with all 
this, if, indeed, he was aware that 
such views were generally held. 
Had he been in the habit of paying 
attention to anything said about 
his work he could hardly have sur- 
-vived as an artist, for no one was 
more constantly subjected to stupid 
insults than he. No doubt he was- 
more conscious of where his real 
strength lay towards the end than 
at the beginning of his life. His 
latest works of monumental pro- 
portion, such as the splendid 
bronze ‘Madonna and Child’ in 
Cavendish Square, were not carved 
but modelled, and in his autobio- 
graphy there are passages which 
suggest that as time went on he 
became more and more conscious 
that his art depended on direct 
observation of nature. But even as 
late as 1939 he maintained that his 
“Adam ’, a work completed in that 
year and a typical example of his 
more assertive experiments in styli- 
zation, was the best sculpture he 
had done up to that time. 
_ Epstein’s less realistic works were 

almost always inspired by some 
more or less literary idea, often the 
sort of idea that inspired Rodin, an 
artist for whom he had a great 
admiration. So the ‘ Genesis’ was 
designed to express ‘ the feeling of 


“In the Beginning ”’, and is obviously a sort — 


of hymn in praise of the process of generation. 
Like the vorticists, whose influence is easily per- 
ceptible in the bronze of 1913 entitled ‘The 
Rock Drill’, and also like many of the expres- 
sionists, he was one of a number of twentieth- 
century artists who found in the discoveries of 


the cubists and the conventions of newly dis- — 


covered savage or barbaric arts a new way of 
expressing some literary concept, So there is the 
apparent paradox that the nearer Epstein’s work 
got to abstraction, the more literary it became. 
The rather trite symbolism of the figure of 
‘Night’ on the St. James’s Park Underground 
station is hammered in with relentless vigour, 
but we may easily overlook the allegorical signi- 
ficance of the gestures of the figures in the 
Cavendish Square ‘Madonna and Child’, 


ae ALAN CLUTTON-BROCK 


In his portrait sculpture Epstein was as 
dramatic as in his stylized carvings, but here 
the drama was almost always sustained and. 


_ enriched by understanding and acute perception. 


The likeness was often startlingly accurate but 
this was achieved without a trace of the inhibit- 


Sir Jacob Epstein with his bronze head © Caritas’ 


ing effect which the need to observe the exact 
proportions of the features usually has on the - 
modern artist. In this it was, of course, of great 
assistance to him that his medium was sculpture. 


rather than painting. People have not so far - 


become used to the idea of a photographic like- 
ness in sculpture because as yet there is merci-_ 
fully no such thing as solid photography, and 
so they do not make the impossible demands on— 
the sculptor that are always being made on the 
painter. So far from being inhibited, Epstein 
observed the more revealing characteristics of his 
sitters with obvious excitement, an excitement 
which is reflected in the descriptions of various 
sitters that he wrote in his autobiography. 
Conrad had a demon expression in the left eye, 
while his right eye was smothered by a drooping 
lid, but the eyes glowed with a great intensity 


2 


~ 


‘can understand. He followed and kept ali 


of feeling. The drooping, weary lids inten: ifiec 


the impression of brooding thought. . . . Wh 
_ he was seated, the shoulders gave the impression 
+ of 9 pedestal for the head. _ ~gl 


= 


The best of Epstein’s heads usually sugge 
ead and movement, the animation of tf 
features as they reflect” the pro- 
cesses of thought or some don n 
nant aspect of the sitter’s characte 
He could at times overdo th 
agitation and exaggerate the 1 
lessness of the forms, but in much 
of his work animation is combi 
‘with a composed and even classic: 
understanding of the  essenti 
structure of the head. Epstein’ 
studies in artificial stylization ae 
obviously of great value to him i 
giving discipline to his eager an 
impulsive observation, == 

Among the ignorant, and in Fleet 
Street, Epstein was regarded for 
many years as the most extrem 
exponent of distortion and all th 
other alarming characteristics of 


vm 
pee 


-modern art, so much so— that ; 
number of his works were used te 
form a lucrative side-show for th 
holiday-makers of the industria 
north. In point of fact it was the 
startling realism that he. often 
preserved even when practising ; 

violent stylization which seems + 

have provoked all this uproar. ‘I 
am interested in humanity anc 

sculptural forms’, he once wrote, 
“and not in the abstract’, and if 
he had been more interested i in the 

abstract it seems unlikely that aa 
public would have been thrown 
into such a state of agitation by 
figures which are quite difficult te 
see at the top of a building in the 
Strand or by a monument in an 
out-of-the-way part of Hyde Park. 
Henry Moore’s much more con- 
spicuous carvings in Bond Street 
have created no disturbance, and 
if Epstein’s work had been more like this it ‘is 
probable that even thirty years ago it would 
have been of little interest except to those whor m 
it was: intended to arte . 


was Son sdsGete Sngune and a recostitta n 
the fact that Epstein’s was a humane art 


tradition of the masters of the last ce 
which many artists of our time have for 
or evil rejected, +05 


The current number of Rikoidiiae (price 38) 
tains an article by Henry Fairlie entitled 
B.B.C.: Voice of the Establishment” 


article by A. J. P. Taylor, ' «Keeping it Dark 


cussing the difficulties of conte po! sae 


ue 
Ls 
fe 
he 
37 


sigtiaes ented with such 


very, anxious to voice a note of 
5 side over its dwindling ae 


im — “needed to forecast aerial bombardment : 


y with corruption and adultery. 
the country now with what it was a 
tence of the country. The West should 


genuine and successful attempts are 
to. weed out corruption, nepotism, 


n ‘near a ‘allot box they will, never say “ We 


ce etc., : 
AHMAD Qipwal 


mal 


‘Ze Prisoners _ 


ER, opus 27), 
David ‘Paul of Mr. cy 


discharged prisoners, 


CS have felt, Mr. Tibor 


ray support of aise people, hasd _ 
sndous good to the country by deal- s < 
ply astonished if one compares the 7 

. People have regained confidence = 


very support and help to such coun- | 


eae in order to ‘Prepare a healthy 7 


I think the fashion for 


mention is_ 


4 prompts the: reflec- 


_ Proposition we read: 
colours on moulded surfaces, we should place 
e blue, which retires, on the concave surface; 

n yellow, which advances, on the cOnvER;: and red, 


t instead of on nuclear research. But mention 


Tibor ‘Mende — specially be made of the good work of 
at National 


Association for Discharged 
soners—a body that carries on, without 
publicity, the most excellent work, and seeks to 


‘meet the crying need of the ‘ half-way house ’. 


tal 


Yours, etc., 


Hesiogtorsbicy H. BAGENAL 


boarding-parties, and  cut- 


pee Tennyson is describing the Battle of 


“4 Britain not the London blitz. ot 


_In fact, no unusual foresight would have been 
it was 


by the Pére Lachaise i in the Steteenill, 
Yours: cle, ‘ 
_ Exeter H. W. Stupss 
Colour in Architecture 

Sir,—I was very interested to read Mr. Raffe’s 
letter prompted by the photograph of the south 
porch of Canterbury Cathedral. Another build- 
ing which might eventually be treated to a 
restoration of colour is Paddington station, 
perhaps as a consolation for the retirement of 
team locomotives. 

‘white’ sculpture 
tems from a long-standing academic approach 


a antique art. The colourlessness of buildings 


3 during the first half of the present century is 
2 _ perhaps more directly attributable to the ‘ ver-- 


A _ Bacul ar’ 


revival of Voysey and Lutyens, and 
to the general reaction against the nature of 


Z ©. Wietorian decoration. These several tastes have 


oined to preside over cuuxch restoration. 

_ The achromatic attitude, however it may 
"appear from time to time, can best be defended 
by saying that it is part of an attempt to break 
down experience into ‘manageable’ sections. 
Such separation into parts is no doubt at times 


essential : but the taking apart prepares us for 


. ‘a fresh attempt at wholeness. ; 
= Following Chevreul, Owen Jones, whom Mr. 


_ Raffe so aptly daisies! tried to evolve a system 


: for restoring colour to architecture to form an 
ean whole. Jones’s propositions were bold, 
_ Marrow-minded, and ingenious. Scientific theory 


inspired (and perhaps partly misled) him into 
‘producing a comprehensive system in which 

wholeness was correlated with the unity of all 
Seeing in white or ‘neutral’ light, In his Eighth 
“In using the primary 


‘ Ee pilcasting suibicnak or topics arising out of ticles printed in 
eserves the Hight to shorten letters for reasons of space 


the intermietiate colour, on the undersides; 
separating the colours by white on the vertical . 
planes. . . . ’ He had previously required the 
sum of these colours to neutralize, and in 
deference to architectural circumstances he 
allowed a general shift round the colour circle 
to restore the balance, as might be necessary. 
The various colours, when seen from a distance, 
were to produce a neutralized bloom. 

What a severe implied demand on architec- 
ture, that it should provide the formal vehicle — 
of surfaces for such a self-effacing total effect! 
What a hope that roaring commercial Europe 
would apply itself to the problems of getting 
such a system to work! Ironically, we have 


‘achieved a ‘neutralized bloom’ through sheer 


disorder. 
Nevertheless, in Jones’s brave sentences, archi- 


_ tecture and applied colour are indissolubly tied 


up together. — 

Recent developments in-architectural thought 
suggest a wonderful opening for architects to 
design from the start in terms of colour, and 
the spirit if not always the letter of some of 
Jones’s Propositions give useful clues. Can we 
not now produce buildings whose «structure, 
function and various arterial services are articu- 
lated and expressed in colours? But we should 


feel our way, for no quickly fabricated system 


is likely to be SeeaDTenecusive. 
Yours, etc., 


Guildford C. R. PINSENT 


The Testimony of Stones 

Sir,—I am sorry if I have upset Mr. Giles by . 
not referring to Tod’s book, but surely the 
difference between a book called The Study of 
Greek Inscriptions and another called A Selec- 
tion of Greek Historical Inscriptions is fairly 
obvious. As Tod confines himself to giving the 
text (with commentary) of certain historical 
inscriptions and gives no continuous account of 
the various types of inscription, the development 
of letter-forms, or the epigraphist’s processes of 
work, the book might, in my usage, be a 
‘manual of Greek inscriptions’, but not ‘a 
manual on Greek epigraphy ’. 

I have not had an opportunity yet to consult 
Dr. Tod, but the fact that he dropped from his 
title-page the word ‘manual’ employed by his 
two predecessors and substituted ‘selection’ 
suggests that he himself did not find the word 
appropriate.—Yours, etc., 

Oxford D. M. Lewis 
‘The Student’ 

Sir,—I was interested to see a reproduction 
of one of my father’s pictures on the cover of 
THE LISTENER of August 27, and to know 
that it is in the Brighton Art Gallery. 

The picture dates from about 1908, and the 
sitter is my elder sister, later the wife of 
Thomas Derrick. She died about 1947. 

Yours, etc., 
fanaa N.W.2 HuGH CLAUSEN 


[We were supplied with the date given on the cover 
by Brighton Art Gallery —Ep1ToR, THE LISTENER] 
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UNIT 
CUPBOARDS 


PHOENIX 


Everything for the home or office, can 
be handsomely housed in these multi- 
purpose unit cupboards in-solid oak 
or Nigerian cedar. You will not find 
them elsewhere. Available with glass 
or wooden doors, or open, backed or 
unbacked, they combine with each 
other or with Phoenix bookcases. And 
they carry the coveted ssi Kite Mark. 
Post the coupon for a full catalogue of 
Phoenix library furniture. Prices 


Brihadesvara Temple, Tanjore 


Left: The Phoenix 

modelB glass-fronted 

bookcase. £12.11.0. 

| PHOENIX BOOKCASE 
GALLERY (Dept. G), 36a St. Martin’s Lane, 

London, W.C.2. (TEM 0525) 
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from Southampton every 12 days 

From the moment you step aboard, 
our sole concern is for your com- 
fort and enjoyment and we believe 
we have thought of everything— 


For central heating 
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Telephone: REGENT 414] 
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India 


_ Its time you savoured the 
deep contentment of 
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a blend of fine tobaccos...sweet smoking... 
long lasting ...so happily contrived that 
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‘Immensely readable 
|and very lively 
$. B. PRIESTLEY. 


Norman — 
Collins’ — 


BOND STREET 
STORY | 


A wonderful successor to 
London Belongs to Me with 
‘a Dickensian richness and 
strength that has almost 
vanished from contempor- 
ary novel writing’. ; 
ANTHONY LEJEUNE, D. EXPRESS 

‘Bound to be huge success.’ 
JOHN DAVENPORT, OBSERVER 16s 


John P. 
_|Marquand — 
. H. M. PULHAM, ESQ. 


The second of Marquand’s 
novels to be re-issued in a 
new uniform edition; the 
first was The Late George 
Apley. ~ 16s 


Collins 


WELCOMES YOU 


Today the splendours of the gorgeous 
East may be visited and enjoyed amid 
modern comforts. Travel in India is 
easy, efficient and cool, for air con- 
ditioned airliners, railways, and hotels 
are at your service. Come and see this 
newest ancient land. a 


Illustrated brochures and suggested itineraries 
available on request from your Travel Agent or 


THE GOVERNMENT OF 


INDIA TOURIST OFFICE 


28 Cockspur St., London, $.W.1. TRA 1718 
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Wilson discerns “a similar 
— awareness. of thea difference between ‘ inner- 
se, - direction ’ and ‘ other-direction’ in the existen- 
~ tialist writings of Camus and. Sartre, though it 
iret: -.: is only in Sartre (as in Whyte) that there i is any 
not care to ce Getzerston: of what might be done, and that 


century ago by. fa Mr. “Wilson’s belief is oe we must ‘ go for- 
ill protested that ward’ from Whyte and Sartre, and develop a 
submerged in the ~ positive existentialist philosophy; our thinking 
E ng tide of ‘mediocrity, and-our art, he says, must be rebuilt on founda- 
d come mo be no ee ane & tions, in. which the words ‘ purpose’, ‘ opti- 
are given a mew meaning. 


The: first. step of a 
bound to be the negative one of attacking 
Freudianism, Marxism, Logical Positivism, and 
any other ‘ism’ that fosters the insignificance 

fallacy and distracts attention from the need for 
creative effort. As a philosophy, existentialism 
must emphasize the primacy of the will, the im- 

_ portance of the individual, the final unpredict- 
ability and freedom of even the most ‘ neurotic’ 
and conditioned human being. _ 

Thus Mr. Wilson’s book concludes. He ad- 
mits that it is vague, but explains that it is 

“necessarily so’ since ‘the real work still remains 

_ to be done’. It is not altogether clear. whether 

Mr. Wilson proposes to undertake this ‘ real 
work’ himself, or whether he envisages a co- 
- operative effort of kindred minds. At all events 
some real work must certainly be done if Mr. 
Wilson’s thinking is to hold our attention much 
longer. His present book is not actually boring, 
since it is largely made up of digests of other 
books (all of them well known and very read- 
able) interlaced with what can only be called 
philosophical patter, i.e. with such remarks as 
“this will require closer analysis’, without any- 
thing ever having any closer analysis. Yet it is 
no good protesting that it has all been said 
before, because that is exactly what Mr. Wilson 
is telling us; and we are left to reflect that what 
has been said in so many different ways by so 
_ many different people must surely be something 
_ worth panes ' * 


Eaton eee Shes grace; in 
book, he narrowed his field to 
, to those who not only dissented but 
ay revolted; in this book, Mr. Wilson 
more exacting—he pleads for heroes, or, 
sometimes calls them, supermen. 

twentie a century, he complains, is an 
defeat and of defeatists. We, Mr. 
aes are no longer heroes. 


We ‘rae. Pea our sights; we are 
d ot ees what is worse, we 


1g a book he gave a great many public 
ires on ‘the hero’, trying to make people 
in the “possibility. of heroic values. He 
“says, with a certain resistance; the 
man, he realized, had still to be created; 
i so he ends modestly, with the words of 
aw’s Dona Ana: “my work i is not yet done’. 
this there is undoubtedly a measure of 
“he present is not a heroic age. The vir- 
emanded in an industrialized society are 
v unror ntic virtues: probity, industry, responsi- — 
and reasonableness. There is hardly a_ 
for the saint or the polymath, for the 
pit uilder or the napoleonic conquerer. The "The ‘tapiate of Quebec 
ols ; of the modern world—its Billy Grahams, By Christopher Lloyd. Batsford. 21s. 
ces and James Deans—are the stars of © The intention of Batsford’s British Battle Series, 
_ business. Even Mr. Wilson himself has — to which this is the latest addition, is to describe 
ore or "less forced to assume the: role of the causes and consequences of certain momen- 
ain tous battles while conveying by means of extracts 
from contemporary accounts something of the 
chaos which warfare invariably assumes to its 
_ participants, however inspired the 
may be at Headquarters. These purposes have 


CURL inp ae 


book, except that in the battle on the Plains of 
Abraham ‘there was little confusion for him to 
~ recount. Doubtless because of its brief duration 
of ten to fifteen minutes, few battles can have 
: nee mi are aeeraca toatl _ been fought so completely to plan. 
: social igen provides Mr. Wilson Condensed narratives are often dull or super- 
of his ke | phrases. The problem oPeehcial. Mr. Lloyd’s, which runs to only 120 
ero, : puts it, is the problem of up- printed pages, is neither. He handles his materials 
ted’ man in a world _ with great sureness of touch, and he says and 
ingly flooded with ‘other- — quotes within that comparatively small compass 
-, aS Mr. Deu reads age ; all that is needed for a thorough appreciation of 


“new existentialism’ is 


direction © 


been skilfully achieved by Mr. Lloyd in this — 


His comments upon Wolfe, the genius behind ie 


this and of whom space prechudés a full-length 
‘A brilliant 


portrait, are deft and Perspicacious : 
opportunist rather than a planner of campaigns 

. thoroughly unorthodox in his attitude to 
bonicunnener practice .. . like Marlborough and 
Montgomery a general who could put himself 
across to his troops’. An interesting parallel is 
drawn between Wolfe and Nelson not merely 


_ because they died in the hour of victory and 


(there is reason to believe) because both elected 
to wear a conspicuous uniform, but for the man- 
ner in which by their indecision they kept the 
enemy guessing until the last minute. 

On the debatable topic of Wolfe and Gray’s 
“Elegy ’, Mr. Lloyd pertinently asks: ‘ What in 
the world was the general doing repeating the 
poem even in the lowest voice when he had en- 
joined the strictest silence . . .?’ While declin- 
ing on the one hand to accept Robison’s account 
in full_and on the other to reject the incident, 
he holds that its traditional time and place are 
demonstrably false. In confirmation he advances 
this sound argument: ‘Gray met his friend 
Townshend that winter and in his account of 
the event never mentions his own poem’, 

The book carries twenty pages of excellent 
illustrations. One, however—Sauthier’s ‘ Car- 
touche’ dated 1777—seems entirely irrelevant to 
the text and none shows what surely every 
reader would like to see, photographs of the 
Anse de Foulon and the pathway up the Heights 
as they appear today. 
W. BARING PEMBERTON 


Poems. By Rex Taylor. Hutchinson. 15s. 


Innocence is perhaps the rarest of all qualities 


in modern verse, for we are surrounded on all 


sides by ignorance masquerading as sophistica- 
tion. Mr. Rex Taylor, until recently a limestone 
quarryman in his native Lancashire, is an 
innocent in his verse, which is concerned almost 
exclusively with simple country matters; though 
the simple is also the deceptively simple and 


-has well rated the hard thinking of an Andrew 


Young, a Robert Frost, an Edward. Thomas. 
Mr. Taylor, in fact (and to say this is in no 
way patronising), does not yet quite know 
what he is doing; or, to be more precise, he 
knows what he is doing but not how he is 
doing it. He knows he has something to say, 
so he says it as seems to him best without being 
especially interested in the fact that he could, 
for instance; manipulate his language in such 
a way as to say more forcefully what he then 
would less strongly believe. The poems may in 
a sense be said to write themselves through him 
rather than to be the conscious products of his 
intellect. Here, for instance, are farm hands 
chattering in a barn: 

‘ Haytime for bottle and for girls: 

Dark haired or blonde, straight hair or curls; 

Lips red, limbs white, and summer dresses, 

The unsunned warmth of their caresses. 

And that’s why barns were built, why hay is 

carted, 

Barns, hay, drink, girls and us are never parted’, 
And here is the beginning of ‘The Departed’: 

Beware of Time’s own melancholy hands, 

‘See how they fasten on, the clock-face there 


_ And spin the fingers round for your distress. 
Useless to sit and wait, or brood and think 
Of motor-cars and ships and aeroplanes, 
For they are snails within Time’s turbulence. 
Such verse, of course, has all the expected 
weaknesses. It is a hit-or-miss affair—but at 
least it does hit sometimes. At any rate it is 
certain that Mr. Taylor’s present position is 
not one that. he can maintain indefinitely. As 
he learns more, reads more, meets other poets, 
loses in fact his innocence, everything that 
seemed simple once will appear heavier and 
heavier, fraught with looming difficulty. 
Whether he will be able to fight through this 


: bad country to the good lands beyond is of 


course a question for himself and the future. 
The last, and longest and most ambitious, piece 
in his collection, a ‘poem for voices’ 
death of the Irish rebel Michael Collins, shows 
that the fight has at any rate begun. This is 
an interesting failure, for, though it engages, it 
does not communicate: in order to derive any- 
thing from it the reader would have first to 
read a life of Collins—and (I very much sus- 
pect) Mr. Taylor’s own life of Collins. 

Mr. Taylor’s innocence will not last. Nor, I 
fancy, can innocence of his sort long be a 
recurring phenomenon amongst us. Standardized 
education, the wireless, the ‘telly’, will surely 


- in the now not so long run put an end to that. 


English poetry has in the past been much 
enriched by injections of unlearned blood from 
farm or pit-head—Burns, Clare, W. H. Davies, 
D. H. Lawrence. Mr. Taylor comes late in a 
dying tradition but is nevertheless truly of it. 
HILary CORKE 


From Ape to Angel 


By H. R. Hays. Methuen. 36s. 
This is an anecdotal history of anthropologists 
and their work by an American novelist—a 
modest but confident amateur in an increasingly 


professional occupation. And like all amateurs 


who suddenly bring off successful shots without 
signs of previous practice, Mr. Hays is bound 
sometimes to irritate the professionals. What 
right (they may ask) has he, who ‘ divides his 


time between New York and Long Island’, to ~ 
enter the booklists with those who divide their 


time between New Guinea and Easter Island— 
and, well, Lime Grove perhaps if they are 
pressed? Why should he be the first to antholo- 
gize the entertaining stories—how Frobenius in 
collusion with the King of Mossi stole the best 
ceremonial masks from the royal tombs; and why 
the Americans after the war stood behind the 
Emperor of Japan (anthropologists had taught 
them that he was ‘a key culture-symbol ’); and 
what Bastian did for the harem of the King of 


A _ Mandalay; and what Tylor, one of the first pro- 


fessionals, had for breakfast in Mexico (tortillas, 
and pulque which ‘looks like milk and water 
and has a mild smell and taste of rotten eggs’)? 

Of course he has the right, when nobody tech- 
nically trained has tried to expound the subject 


in the same way. And few of them know as 


many stories. But it is still absurd to claim on 
the dust-cover that this is the ‘first popular 
account of man as a social animal’, What about 
Tylor’s Anthropology (1881), and Marett’s 


_Home University Book (1912), and the modern 


introductions to social anthropology by Evans- 
Pritchard, Firth and others? What about the 


innumerable works of popularization produced 
by Mr. Hays’s own professional compatriots? 


on the. 


its existence—to the enthusiasm of 
amateurs, and From Ape to Angel communicates 
the enthusiasm with which it was written. Not 
for Mr. Hays the concentration on minute 
criticisms, the cautious humming and hawing, 
the protective jargon, behind which professionals 
tend to hide their views. The title itself is 
equally impossible scientifically and theologically 
(though Mr. Hays does seem to think that 
anthropologists might evolve into the guardian 
angels of international politicians), but it cer- 
tainly has verve. The table of contents—‘ Mar- 
riage, Morals and Gorillas’, ‘ Darwin’s Dreadful 
Secret’, and so on—is similarly uninhibited. 
In fact, the information and sense of proportion 
of the first two-thirds or more of the book are 
sound, the historical background intelligently 


‘brought out, the writing itself free from face- 


tiousness or whimsy. There is much to be said 
for this popularization without vulgarization, 
which gives a good introduction to many primi- 
tive peoples and customs, and also a shrewd 
appraisal of the tribal superstitions of Europeans 
in the last 150 years. 

But unfortunately Mr. Hays does not stop 
there. His enthusiasm for social anthropology is 
not only for a scientific or would-be scientific 
inquiry, but also for a technique for human 
relations. His views here have more in common 
with those of some of his compatriots than with 
those of modern European anthropologists, 
whose work is scarcely mentioned in this book. 
“ Making the World Safe for Humanity ’, as Mr. 
Hays calls his last chapter, is not the less 


managerial for being warmhearted and high- — 


minded, The angel must manage the ape. And 


who are the angels? Mr. Hays has few doubts. - 
They are sympathetic experts—experts so in- . 


gratiating, so sincere, and withal so scientific, that 


-when they have explained things there will be no 


further problems—as when an anthropologist 
employed by the Office of War Information 
found that he had to explain to American officers 
why natives did not respond to American hearty 
good nature. The officials decided, when the 
islanders did not laugh at American jokes, that 
they had no sense of humour. They did not know 
that to the islanders it was the height of bad 
manners to laugh in the presence of a superior. 
To have anthropology thus turned into a 
branch of official public relations would have 
seemed a trivial future to some of the scholars 
so w<il described earlier in this book. They were 
often practical men and government servants, 
but they were also ambitious and over-ambitious 
for ‘the Science of Man’. And there are still 
many of their successors who object to its being 
turned into the art of man-management. 
GODFREY LIENHARDT 


British Birds of Prey. By W. Kenneth 
Richmond. Lutterworth. 21s. 
A Seal Flies By. 


By R. H. Pearson. Hart-Davis. 16s. 
The output of popular books of natural history 
shows no signs of abating. All the same, a 


notable change has taken place in the manner 


in which they present their various themes. 
These two books, fortuitously arriving together 
for review, point this change very neatly. Mr. 
Kenneth Richmond uses what may already be 
called the old-fashioned method of presentation, 
whereas Mr. Pearson uses the new. That is to 


_ Anthropology has always owed a lot—initially, ~ 
indeed, 


other. 


- through his most perceptive eye. f 
instance, has got the peregrine’s stoop into wor 


ask only that he shall pass on his ‘findings j in 


all on a screen; but if we must go through th 


no real and enduring reward, 


pen i describe as ecabhiclie as on Co) 
what his trained and individual eye has lovi 
observed. He communicates not only the f 
of wild life but also, and no less, the delight 
he has had in discovering them. He is poet as 
well as scientist, using the sensitivity of the mm 
to inform and illuminate the knowledge of t 


Whether he is writing of buzzards c 
sparrow-hawks, kestrels or peregrine falcons, 5 
kites or golden eagles, his method is the sam 
he presents the pertinent facts for us (others 
can do this) and reinforces them (only 
can do this) with vivid accounts of his ov 
first-hand observations, so vivid, in fact, tha 
we seem to be watching with him, seeil 
Who, 


better than he, or the carefree flight of a com 


‘mon buzzard, or the hen sparrow-hawk mantlin; 14 


its prey in a wood? Isolated quotation ca n 
scarcely do such a writer justice, but the follow- 
ing must serve to show his ability to bring the 
winged word to hand: { 


_ Here is a patch of waste ground swarming 
with goldfinches. Prattling, they dance abou’ 
the thistle-heads, tweezering out the seeds. With- 
out warning, the flock blows up in your face 
as a grey shape shoots through a gap in 
hedge. In a trice the hawk has realised Ss 
mistake and swerved aside before you can sé 
what has happened. Away it goes, beating low 
over the field, back into the wood from which 
it made its bid. : q 


Mr. Pearson, on the other hand, is first, last 
and all the time a journalist—and a good journa- 
list, too. He has a compelling story to tell and 
he tells it accurately, easily, with speed, and 
amusingly, above all amusingly. It is the story 
of a daring attempt, successful to an extra- 
ordinary degree, to rear a couple of young seals 
(a very different kettle of fish, so to speak, from. 
sea-lions) and to train them to sport with him 
under water. It is, frankly, a magazine story. 
‘I carried her (Flipper’s) wet, floppy body high 
up the lawn and dumped it tenderly. I was 
growing very fond of her wetness and floppinessy 
and I think she was growing fond of me.’ Mr. 
Richmond’s book could very well do without 
the photographs used to illustrate it, fine as these 
are; but Mr. Pearson’s depends for its appeal a 


- lot on the photographs and perhaps even more 
_ on the lively drawings of Mr. Ralph Thompson: 


they supply the imaginative, descriptive note so 
lacking in Mr. Pearson’s prose. 

And there’s the rub. Pictures are play, readi 2 
is work; and though we all want to know mo e 
and more about everything, from seals to 
sparrow-hawks, we grow less and less inclined, 
even able, to discover it the harder way. The 
work must be done by the author, of whom ' 


simple and engaging a manner as possible. | 
would prefer, of course, to sit back and see 


tedium of reading, of translating the author’: 
words into the experience they describe, then J 
Pearson’s is the way we want it done, with 
to no effort on our part. And, of course, next 


_C Hower Wart) 


The reviewer of Beloved iia in ‘THE ; 
week was Peter Duval Smith. Bei 


at pad “its 0 te ree of air, eo a oe on ‘it over 
: "the surface of land and sea, 


a? ine aie 


ae ties a 
Nome 


The possibilities of the Hovercraft stretch the 
imagination. It needs no ports or airfields. And its 
efficiency increases with its size. The makers are 
already thinking in terms of a large Hovercraft 
ferry weighing a thousand tons and up, skimming 
at a speed of a hundred knots. 


The prototype SRN1 is fuelled and lubricated by 


Shell. Which is what you might expect, since we 
have always looked after, fussed over, and gener- 


ally mothered the pioneers of air transportation. 
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THE LIS TENER 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
False Questioning 


ONE EVIDENT BENEFIT of television (indeed, 
almost too evident to mention) is that it takes us 
to places where otherwise, in the nature of 
things, we should not be very likely to go. 
Statistically speaking, it was long odds against 
the viewer having passed through Sandhurst, at 
which Woodrow Wyatt took a designedly con- 
troversial look on August 26: and those against 
having entered the walls of a Carmelite convent, 
as Hywel Davies did in ‘ Out of this World” on 
August 25—still less of being or having been a 
member of such a community—are not worth 
quoting. Seven hundred picked young men 
being trained in leadership and the art of war; 
a tiny handful of women: vowed to lifelong 


. seemed, 


like some oriental meals, to fill 
rather than to satisfy: and I believe it may be 
that these results, good as they are, are being 
achieved by a fundamentally unsatisfactory tech- 
nique. In this technique, to which almost all 
interviewers subscribe nowadays, the question 
has really ceased to be a question at all. A ques- 
tion, after all, implies that the asker is in search 
of information; he wants to know. But the inter- 
viewer no longer wants to know. He couldn’t 
care less. What he does want is to ‘get a 
reaction’, and the old, comparatively civilized 
business of ‘ question and answer’ is replaced 
by the new, comparatively barbarous one of 
‘stimulus and reaction ’. 

Furthermore, the stimulus is increasingly 
applied below the belt: the common form now 
is to ask the victim, in pretty straightforward 
terms, whether he doesn’t consider on reflection 
that he has his values all mixed up, has made a 


“Out of This World’: Hywel Davies interviewing the Mother Superior of the Carmelite Convent at 
Presteigne, Radnorshire; right, nuns of the convent singing the Salve Regina 


seclusion, contemplation, and hard work: super- 
ficially, at least, two communities could hardly 
differ more. Yet it is a difference of ends rather 
than of means; each, for instance, in its own 
way, imposes and accepts the vow of obedience. 
Certainly for the television producer and inter- 
viewer the problems posed by each were more 
or less identical: to enter a closed com- 
munity from the outside and attempt, 
in the allotted half-hour, to convey as 
accurate an idea as possible of the 
‘feel’ of it to the ordinary viewer. 

It must be said at once that both 
programmes were very largely success- 
ful. The convent at Presteigne was, I 
suppose, the bigger ‘scoop’, as being 
far the less known; indeed much, per- 
haps too much, was made of the double- 
locked gates and the permission from 
the Vatican. But, once inside, both 
interviewers employed roughly the same 
technique and with roughly the same 
results—that is to say they stimulated 
Mother Superior and novice, or colonel 
and cadet, as the case might be, into 
giving firm, clear voice to their con- 
victions, to the beliefs they lived by. 
Indeed, possessed (as so few of us are) 
of both convictions and clarity, both 
nuns and soldiers made exceptional 
broadcasters and by their own strengths 
carried both programmes most of the 
way home. 

All the same these programmes 


# 


ties 


Scene from the film Forgotten Village: a sick Mexican child attended by 


Fohn Cura 


mess of his life so far, and is likely to continue 
to do so in the future. Thus Mr. Davies asked 
an obviously radiant young novice -whether, in 
effect, she was not rather foolish to decide, at the 
tender age of nineteen, to devote the remaining 
fifty or sixty years of her life to prayer and 
seclusion: to which he got the excellent reply 


EP ath a SRR sca: 


the local wise-woman 


SEPTEMBER 3 1939 


Major-General R. W. Urquhart, Commandant of 


the Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst, being — 


interviewed in the programme on Sandhurst on 
August 26 


that nineteen was not considered too young for 
a girl to decide to devote the rest of her years 
to some particular earthly husband, so why 
should it be so in the case of a heavenly 
husband? And very similar questions were asked 
of the soldiers. 

It is not exactly the impropriety of this quiz- 
zing that one objects to, but the fact that it 
appears to be so coldly calculated. Nor do I mean 


that Mr. Davies was anything but gentle, polite, — 


and discreet in his manner, for he was not. (I 
say nothing for Mr. Wyatt.) But-so clearly the 
interviewers did not really listen to the answers; 
they had no intention of letting them form part 
of their future mental equipment—they were far 
too busy planning the next ‘ question ’. The total 


effect of this is that one begins to frame unfair — 
definitions, such as: ‘An interviewer is a man~ 


who manages to be, and look, out of place on all 
occasions ’. 

John Steinbeck’s Forgotten Village on August 
23 is known as one of the finest dramatized 
documentaries ever made, and the B.B.C. is to be 
congratulated on having secured it for television, 
‘Land of the Lost’ (August 28), part two of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Expedition to South 
America, was in contrast farcically incompetent. 
Having arrived at remote Roraima, the three 
graduates had not the least idea what to do there, 
but just larked about until someone’s leg was 
broken. Gallantry was shown thereafter, but not 
common sense. Mildly amusing to watch: but 
the trip itself was, shown as a pure waste of time 
and money: their time, of course; but whose 
money? HILARY CORKE 


DRAMA 
‘Figure of Fun’ 


My MAIN COMPLAINT about André 
Roussin’s Figure of Fun (‘ Sunday- 
Night Theatre’, August 23), adapted 
by Arthur Macrae, was that it was too 


has a respectable ancestry in the drama. 
M. Roussin disdained such a well- 
known device and, with Gallic subtlety, 
gave us half a play within a play. At 
the time I think I managed to differ-— 
entiate between the two, the inner and 
outer, but looking, back I am not so 
sure. 


man arranging a supper party to cele- 
brate his marriage that was to take 


share the feast know that the girl will 


with poignancy and heart-break. All the 
friends but one shrink from telling the 
young man the truth; and when he is 


place later. His friends who come to 


not arrive. The atmosphere is charged — 
(in the most frivolous way, of course) j 


The inner play was about a young 


clever by half. The play within a play — 


» s 
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, he admits that he ‘knew all the time. 
in, literally, and the slightly uncom- 
ble feeling of being the victim of a practical 


- The actors in what we now knew was a repre- 
sentation of a stage performance were then in- 
d in a more or less similiar situation. 
Having been taken in once, I was on the alert 
to discern more jiggery-pokery from M. 
Roussin. So far as I know he did not submit us 
fo any, but it was all very confusing, especially 
as the set for the half-play (inner) was the same 
as. the young couple’s flat (outer). Stephen 
Harrison produced this frolic, and Paul Dane- 
man, Maxine Audley, Jill Bennett, and Brian 
Dulton played the leading parts (inner and 
outer). But don’t press me for further details. 

The Television World Theatre production of 
Galsworthy’s The Silver Box (August 25) was 
the best produced (by Michael Leeston-Smith) 
television play I have seen for a very long time. 
I was particularly impressed by the attention to 
detail, not only in the dressing of the sets but 
in the manners and deportment of the charac- 
ters, which seemed absolutely authentic. 

The acting, by every one of the large cast, 
was equally compelling. Esmond 
Knight’s John Barthwick, M.P., 
in its mixture of stiff-necked 
pride, unquestioning belief in the 
rightness of his own views, and 
occasional slight uneasiness about 
the plight of the poor, was en- 
tirely believable. Joan Haythorne 
was thoroughly unlikable as his 
snobbish, arrogant wife; and 
Colin Jeavons, as their son who 
caused the trouble, was a chip 
off the old block-all right. 

Yet the honours went, I felt, 
to Margaret Tyzack and Patrick 
Troughton as the working-class 
couple who get caught up in a 
chain of events that drags them 
along, and drops them, torn and 
battered and without hope. Miss 
Tyzack’s was the gentle resigned 
acceptance of ill-fortune born of 
generations of under-doggery; 
and Patrick Troughton’s bitter _ 
denunciations of the toffs and 
their kind of justice was of the 
stuff of which revolutions have 
been made. 

If the production and acting 
were beyond criticism, what shall 
one say of the writin$? Only 
that, even after fifty-three years, 
it has an authority, a discipline, 
and a sense of craftsmanship that fit the play 
for television presentation more exactly than 
most works written for television. 

_ Virtuoso (August 27) suffered from, among 
other things, a lack of definition in the relation- 
ship between the concert agent (Michael Warre) 
and the young pianist (Brian Peck). Whether it 
the author, Cedric Wallis, or the producer, 
ohn Irving, who played down its implications 
was impossible to say. 
Clearly, this story of the agent who promotes 
interests of the brilliant young pianist so 
holeheartedly that he falls out with his partner 
nd his wife and becomes the subject of gossip 
the music world, can have a convincing 
ing only if the older man’s interest in the 
has an unnatural basis. During the 
part of the play I assumed that this 
the inference we had to draw (we 
given little help), but towards the end I 
uncertain, because of hints that 
friendship was inspired solely by a love 


SS 


Scene from the first episode, on August 28, of H. G. Wells’s The History of 
Mr. Polly, with Emrys Jones as Mr, Polly, and (right) Aubrey Woods as Mr. Platt 


THE LISTENER 


For me, Willis Hall’s Last 
Day in Dreamland (‘ Satur- 
day Playhouse’, August 
29) was a great let-down. I 
could never believe in the 
amusement arcade in the 
seaside town at the end of 
summer, or in the reality of 
the dilemmas which faced 
the half-dozen characters 
who were working there on 
the last day of the season. 
The members of the Not- 
tingham Playhouse ~Com- 
pany tried hard but unavail- 
ingly to give the realistic, 
slangy dialogue bite and 
significance. The frequent 
use of the word ‘nit’ and 
similar expressions, which,s 


seems to be Mr. Hall’s chief 
contribution so far to the art 
of writing dialogue, was not 
sufficient compensation for 
the thinness of the basic idea. 
PETER, POUND 
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DRAMA 


Nearly Documentary 


Miss JESSIE KESSON met with some success 
last year when she portrayed in The Mourners 
the dying society of the Highlands. In... And 
Barley Rigs (Third, August 25) she attempted 
to cap her success with a portrait of the High- 
lander’s hinterland of Aberdeenshire. The re- 
moteness of Highland life provided her with a 
background that is unknown to most of us and 
it presented her with dramatic problems. Though 
Highland society provides situations which 
would be well known to Lorca, it is so removed 
from common experience today that it is con- 
stantly in need: of journalistic footnotes. In The 
Mourners the dramatic story came across be- 
cause the plot had something in common with 
our experience. But .. . And Barley Rigs was 
something much more remote, and its dramatic 
tension was slackened by the necessity Miss 
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Esmond Knight as John Barthwick, M.P., and Margaret Tyzack as 
Mrs, Jones in Galsworthy’s The Silver Box 


Kesson felt to keep her listener 
informed. The narrator (lain 
Cuthbertson) had fine words to 
speak and he spoke them well 
but his necessary interventions 
broke the dramatic flow. The 
bareness and the isolation of life 
in the land of the bothies was 
conveyed brilliantly but it was 
conveyed in documentary form, 
and the story of Hugh Riddle 
(Bryden Murdoch) succeeded 
only in a symbolic documentary 
sense. Miss Kesson called her 
work ‘an impression of a way of 
life’ and it would therefore be 
impertinent perhaps to demand a 
dramatic form from her. On the 
other hand there is a suggestion 
in her work that she is striving 
towards a dramatic form. Though 
she is most at home in the High- 
lands and is one of the most 
accurate portrayers of Highland 
society, it would be interesting 
to hear her dealing with a 
dramatic subject which involved 
a society that did not need so 
much explanation and narration. 
I thought . . . And Barley Rigs 
was half-way between a play and 
a strictly tape-recorded doc- 
mentary. James Crampsey produced it well and 
handled a fine body of actors whose accents were 
blessedly convincing. 

Miss Muriel Spark has a literary style that 
is sometimes almost too much for the radio. 
Her ghost play The Dry River Bed (Third, 
August 24), which was produced by Rayner 
Heppenstall, contained as usual so many 
characters created in unusual depth that one was 
in danger of losing the main thread of the story. 
In a few speech exchanges she set a scene on a 
stoep in Africa for the telling of a story about 
Borden Reeves (Heron Carvic) and his fiancée 
Marjorie (Mary Wimbush). Borden is supposed 
to be away in Mombasa and nobody can under- 
stand why Marjorie, who cannot drive, drives 
her car into-a dry river bed. After her smash 
Marjorie insists that Borden was with her and 
that he directed her. She insists that his blood- 
less body drove her, and her story is dismissed 
as fantastic until Ticky Talbot (Frank Duncan), 
a young policeman, discovers an African in 
Mombasa who is Borden’s alter ego. It tran- 


_ spires that Bbiden was a pee and that he 
was able to transport the dry river bed of his 
- body to a place hundreds of miles away. The- 

horror of this conclusion was slaked by the 


= 


_ grown-ups. Unless one accepts the fact that we 


Fe foe 


x 


x 


resistance one has to ghosts ‘that appear in the 
heat and in broad daylight. Though Miss Spark 
portrayed the settler types extremely well, the 
tradition of the ghost story made her tale a 
hard one to swallow. There is dramatic scope in 
the African scene but the darker side of it needs 


_ documentary treatment before it can be accepted 


_in a dramatic form. 
Mr. Charles Hatten’s The Weather Man 


(Home, August 26) was a jovial piece played 


out in the Luscombe country about Joe Doo- 


little (Charles - Lamb) who has power over the - 
elements. Joe is a cobbler who discovers the: 


: _ Power of positive thinking and manages to make 


“rain fall against all prediction. Calling the rain 
down involves him in publicity, arguments with 
the Air Ministry and, finally, the disqualification 
of his village in the county produce show. When 


because they have had more rain than those in 
nearby villages, he has a seizure. He gives up 
his rain-making after this. But the prim con- 
fidence of the weather forecasters is finally too 
much for him and the play ends with him 
searching for Lear’s speech in Act III. Hurri- 
canes and cataracts abound. 

Mr. Leslie Fennell’s A Member of the Family 
(Home, August 27) purported to be one of those 
earnest pieces about delinquent children who do 
not fit into society. Jane (Carol Davies) is being 
brought up by her divorced mother (Elspeth 
Duxbury) in an area that is ‘not quite’. It 


turns out that Jane is the daughter of her 


mother’s sister’s husband. This revelation pro- 
vokes Mrs. Dale commentaries from her grand- 


- mother (Hilda Birch) and mock dramatic rages 
. of a Rattigan-Coward type from the other 


2 


are abnormally phlegmatic, the solution of 


‘Jane’s problems is incredible. The family solves 


its difficulties by planning a holiday in a caravan 


in Cornwall. Mr. Fennell seems to be suggesting 


that overcrowding is the opium of the middle 
classes. 
3 " IAN RODGER 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
The Ordinary and the Odd 


CALL IT SOCIOLOGY, or inquisitiveness, or insight 
into how the other half of the world lives; what- 
ever the label, the subject remains the one to 


which radio today can apply itself most satis- 


fyingly. Presentation can vary infinitely between 
two extremes. At one end one has the argy- 
bargy among dedicated sociologists, involved in 
conflict about the siftings of statistical research 
in one form or another. At the other, one has 


. the straight-up-and-down treatment of a par- 


ticular case, a particular group, without any 
comment or conclusion-seeking: in fact, one has 
‘the contents of the parcel without the wrappings. 

I prefer the latter way. Some people may 


television set, “polidag. caravan, a shared - arnt 


car—Tankard’s. ‘progress ‘illustrated the social 
revolution most people know about, and helped 
to make it real in more ways than one. Mine- 
work has been transformed since the days of 


‘pit ponies, when Mr. Tankard first began. But 


_ while efficiency and output have increased, the 


« 


_ Mr. 


actual cost of a day’s labour, in terms of a man’s. 
strength, 


is still the same, and the earning 


capacity of a worker at the coal-face begins to ~ 


diminish from the age of forty-five. This was 


_just one of the balancing, sobering facts in a 


very convincing picture: penny-plain, perhaps, 
and unexciting—but a world away from a recent 
portrait in ‘People Today’ in which a sheep- 
farmer and vintage car enthusiast was assiduously 
cried up as a rugged individualist and ‘ typical 
English eccentric ’, with the only result that the 
subject failed to measure up to the over-large 
and cliché-ridden pattern devised for his benefit. 

Interview with 4n author is another regular 


. item that is unpredictable in quality and style. 


he learns that his marrows are to be disqualified . So much depends on the author. Last Friday 


(Third) a recording of William Golding talking 
about his novels with Frank Kermode showed 
up some of the pitfalls that attend this kind of 
programme. First and worst, perhaps, is the 
assumption—all too tempting for the interviewer 
—that the author in question must necessarily 
be the phoenix of his kind. But every decade of 
novelists has its ‘ sports’ and it seems to me that 
Golding has obvious affinities with two 
novelists of the ’thirties who are still with us— 
Rex Warner and Richard Hughes. There is a 
similarity of purpose and effect: moral allegory 


. 


_ fully convinced of- the value of this mu 


that evening, it was inevitable that interest 


end of the finale suggests. that there was one 


presented as an exciting yarn; but the fable tends - 


to be a substitute for, rather than an aid to, 
moral insight. And the dose of evil has to be 
intensified to prompt that necessary climax: 

What a writer thinks of his own work can be 
of genetic interest, but Mr. Golding, scouting a 
salutary warning from Professor Kermode— 
“Trust the tale, not the teller’—insisted with 
vehemence on his own interpretation of the end- 
product. Unfortunately, the meaning of a tale 
is bound up with the telling, and inextricable 
from its merit. And no author can ever dictate 
that. The ‘this-will-surprise-you’ gambit is 
another to be avoided: the effect is nearly always. 
anti-climatic. Mr. Golding went even further: | 
‘ This will shock you: I’m a religious man’. But 
who could doubt it, hearing a voice so rich in 
clerical, and schoolmasterly overtones? 

Last* week (August 27, Home) Merfyn 
Turner’s admirable series “ended with ‘ The 
Lower Depths’, devoted to ‘ the world of people 
who don’t fit into the pattern of our life’, the 
‘down-and-out who exists between prison “and 
doss-house, sleeping in churchyard or park under 
two inches of snow, breaking in when desperate 


Hall with Strauss’s Don Juan, a performan 


because they ‘haven't the cheek to beg’, or - 


patrolling the tube platform, preparing for the 
jump underneath. ‘If a child had walked by and 
smiled, it would have made all the difference ’. 

A grim survey, full of shocks and insights, this 
was the kind of programme that does need a 
guiding commentary, and was given just as 


~ much as was called for. 


‘object to the baldness of presentation in such a | 


programme as ‘One Man’s Life’ (August’ 25, 
Home) but one can’t listen to this kind of thing 
without drawing one’s own conclusions—and 
that, after all, is the chief purpose of listening. 
The subject this time fitted remarkably well into 
the general social picture, without ever receding 
into abstraction. Ernest Tankard, a mine-worker 
of Wakefield, in his early forties, proved to be 
a supremely average type: but very much alive, 


Davip Pau ~ 


MUSIC: - 
Morning in Edinburgh 


‘MorNING Music in the Freemasons’ Hall is ~ 


probably one of the most attractive, certainly 


one of the most agreeable, features of an Edin- 


alert, with a mind made up and a world of : 


his own. 

Born into a Family of nine, in a four-roomed 
pitman’s cottage, starting work in the mine at 
fourteen, on fifteen shillings a week, now a 
Prosperous family man with a comfortable home, 


“. keenly. The 
‘ranging from solo recitals to concerts given by 


burgh Festival. The mind has by then had- 
time to become freshened up again after the 
previous night’s exertions and is ready to listen. 
programmes — chamber music 


small instrumental ensembles—are of the finest 
quality, and performance and interpretation no 


‘thousands, is always full. Last Friday the Stross 
expressed with reverent attention to detail | 


beautiful technique from all four players. 


-ereative musician, after having heard him g 


‘so the mind has more room to manceuvre before 
‘coming hard up against preconceived opinions. 


‘came from listening to Brahms’s second piano 


The : answer is that ie hall, admitte 
a few Ahundreds, whereas ‘the Usher f 


Quartet played Beethoven’s Opus 131 (Hom 
Service) ‘and whatever it may have sounde 
like in Edinburgh, in’ London it was uninte 
rupted exaltation and delight; the essen 
spirit of Beethoven, as he then so tragically w 


It is as a pianist that we know Wilh 
‘Kempff, hardly, at all as a composer, though 
appears that he ‘has written much. Now at I; 
we are in a Position to assess his powers a 


an extraordinarily forceful performance at Ed 
burgh last Saturday (Third) of his Praeambulu 
Scherzo, Introduzione and Toccata, Op. 47°C 
one thing he’cohvinced us: that he himself w 


which he played with a kind of triumphan 4 
impetuosity. Notwithstanding the excellence 0: 
his playing of Bach, Beethoven, and Brak 


should be centred in this example of his ow! n 
work. There was nothing particularly new in 
but it had retained some of the freshness of 
models (chiefly Brahms) and it moved fro 
point to point with authoritative ease. The co: 
poser calls it The Inevitable and says tha 
has to do with the year 1945 when men in 
his country had to learn not to despair. The 


among them who succeeded. 

The Royal Philharmonic Griheas under 
Rudolf Kempe © started Tuesday’ s concert 
(August 25, Third Programme) in the Usher 


blameless of any vice of slackness or se 
mentality but somehow Jacking in that kind of 
brilliance which, I believe unjustifiably, one 
expects of a festival performance simply because 
it is so announced. Bartdk’s second piano con-| 
certo fared better; for one thing, it is music 
infinitely less hackneyed than the Strauss and 


It is a fascinating work, and listening to Hans— 
Richter-Haaser’s sensitive performance one had 
the impression of watching Bartdk’s extra- 
ordinary intelligence at close range. : 

Something of the same closeness of conta ctl 


concerto as it reached us from the Promenade 
Concert of August 27 (Third Programme), the 
orchestra being the Hallé, the conductor Sir 
John Barbirolli and the soloist Lamar Crowson: 
who has now become a man one trusts with 
the manipulation of great works. Recently there 
appeared performances by him (of Debussy, 
Falla, and Scriabin) in the last records of the 
History of Music in Sound which demonstrated 
his rare ability in the interpretation of musi 
of varying character. In the huge, exacting 
Brahms concerto he played with the authori 
of a masterly technician ae a thoughtful ; ain- 
terpreter. ; 


fe ha Williams's. ae — j 
years ago in Manchester and it was natural 
they should include it in their Promenade N 
They played it brightly and, in the 
brilliantly. There was one weak patch; 
Scherzo alla marcia scored for wind instr 
only. It is a difficult’ movement; the prob 
of balance between woodwind and brass is 
cate and exacting. This performance sounde 
fidgety. The following Cavatina for strings wa 
charmingly played, with a sense of spe: and 
ease lacking in the Scherzo. ge 


‘MOST OUTSTANDING 
in 


cS THe 
r violinist I have heard 
’ said Carl Flesch of Eugéne Ysaye. 

d, Szigeti, and Bernard Shaw were others 
10m only ‘superlatives. would do in their 


that Ysaye’s audacities of tempo showed 
1 bumptiousness, but, as he put it, ‘he 
Boe to bounce about x Clearly, ‘there 


aks Masicirs of Carl Pecehy ‘known here 


bvious in itself though its statement was 
that we do not know what the legendary 
of the past were like. What, for instance, 
ully be said of the playing of Paga- 
We may form some idea from his own 
oso works for the violin. But the usual 
legyrics are for the most part unhelpful and 
Pte end oat goad vague. Indeed, oe 


of ] 
es ate es Heme and HE. T. A. 
to ‘the conclusion ies in regard to Lg 


le tel in sie dark. © 
Fe nately, Flesch set down his impressions 


ig quiver only on espressivo notes’, to have 
mn a master of imaginative rubato, and to have 
roduced novel and entrancing portamentos. 
just possible, in listening to the early re- 
dings of Ysaye—his exquisite shaping of 
eistersinger ‘ Preislied’, for instance—to 
pse these features, But there must also have 
n a bigger, personal element of which we can 
e no idea from Ysaye’s recordings, Flesch 
ntains that YsaYye represented a fusion of the 
ing style of Joachim, the revered interpre- 


brilliant but superficial style of Sarasate. 
- of both of these violinists was begin- 
‘to seem old fashioned; and the younger 
ye renovated their traditions, Howeyer this 
‘the impact of his personality must have 
t. In a performance of the Tchaikovsky 
Ysaye struck Flesch as noticeably superior 
artner, Busoni. 

yint emerges here that. one is inclined to 
The nineteenth-century violin virtuosi 


their wonderful technical prowess and 
ari - Sasaeaap with the sophisticated 
world of music around them. Even the 
Joachim is said to have been ‘ somewhat 
. Sarasate and Ysafe were natural 
the same primitive outlook. It thus 
that each of these figures was largely 
of the composers with whom they 
~ Joachim of Brahms, Sarasate of 
n ie Gaede Ysaije of César 
BME. of the first per- 
seta 


e translation by Hans Keller, the point is— 


mann, of which he was the subject, Flesch» 


r of the Beethoven and Brahms concertos, and. 


heart simple, child-like musicians revel-_ 


i iz urns, he ‘songs in het cool, trans- 


zi cent tissue of elegant counterpoint ‘had the 


“The Dual Personality of Eugene Ysaye 


ee = = hoe » EDWARD LOCKSPEISER 


formance of the Finck Piano and Violin Sonata 


is well known. It was presented to Ysaye as a- 


wedding gift, arriving at the conclusion of his 


wedding breakfast. There and: then the spon- 


ns of the Belgian virtuoso. True, Shaw — 


- graphy of his father, 
- minstrel, 


taneous musician played the whole work through 
to his assembled guests. The episode marked a 


turning point in his career. The Franck Sonata 


was the work, says Antoine Ysaye in his bio- 
“that changed him from a 
a_ gypsy musician, into a sort of 
musical ‘prophet’. 

- Ysaye was ‘subsequently closely associated with 


most of the French composers of his time. He 


inspired Chausson’s Poéme for violin and or- 


ry 


chestra, Guillaume Lekeu’s Sonata, and works 
by Saint-Saéns, Fauré, and d’Indy. But with no 
composer, after Franck, was he more fruitfully 
associated than with Debussy. Indeed, the Ysa¥e- 
Debussy relationship has many features of the 
Joachim-Brahms relationship. 

Though we do not yet know the full history 
of Ysaye’s relationship with Debussy and other 


- composers of his time, it is obvious that the 
particular sensibility which they represented had — 


a profound effect on ‘YsaYe’s musical outlook. In 
later life there were two distinct personalities in 


' Ysaye. Besides his activities as a virtuoso, a large 


part of his musical life was devoted to conduct- 
ing. At his orchestral concerts in Brussels and 
the United States he introduced many new 


-works. Shortly before the first world war, how- 


- After the war he was appointed conductor of 


ever, the tremor in his bowing-arm, from which 
he had always suffered, took alarming propor- 
tions, and his career as a violinist was abandoned. 


the Cincinatti Orchestra where he introduced 
works by Stravinsky, Schonberg, and Bartok. 
Throughout his career he had also composed, 
though intermittently, and his last years were 
devoted to opera. At seventy-one he wrote the 
libretto and music of an opera in his native 
Walloon dialect, Piér li Houieu (Peter the Col- 


_ lier), produced at Liége in 1931. At his death in 


the same year he was working on a_ second © 
Walloon opera, L’Avierge di pire (The Stone 


Virgin). 


Apart from this late-flowering -example, 


Ysaije’ s compositions fall into three categories. 


There are the gracefully written salon pieces for 
violin; the works in which he experimented with 
combinations of strings as soloists (these include 
a Trio for two violins, viola, and orchestra, and 
the Harmonies du Soir for string quartet and 
orchestra); and the virtuoso works of which the 
main example is the set of six sonatas for solo 


violin. Not all Ysaye’s compositions have been © 


published. One of his biographers states that 
among the unpublished works there are eight 
violin concertos. His Méthode de violon, con- 
ceived as a guide to the solo violin sonatas but 
left incomplete, appears to have been lost. 

The solo Sonatas, written in 1924, were in- 
tended to perpetuate the technical features of 
Ysaye’s own playing style. The idea of the cycle 
occurred to him on hearing a performance of a 
Bach solo violin sonata by Joseph Szigeti. In a 
spirit of avuncular benevolence the master in- 


craftsmanship} 
Scott GoppaRD 


i, The first of three recitals of Ysaie s tes sonatas will be broadcast at 10. 0 p.m. on September 10 (Third Programme) 


scribed each of the sonatas to one of his younger 


colleagues whose characteristic manner is en- 
dowed with the fruits of Ysaye’s experience. 
Possibly with the knowledge that Szigeti was 
revealing the new repertory of violin music, the 
first sonata, bearing a dedication to Szigeti, is 
bold in harmony with whole-tone passages in 


thirds and sixths and astounding chords of six 


notes to be sounded across the strings as simul- 
taneously as possible (two of the notes directed 
to be played as appoggiaturas). 

The second sonata, dedicated to Thibaud, is 


a tribute to this violinist’s bowing technique. . 


The first movement, entitled ‘ Obsession’, opens 
with a reference to Bach’s Prelude to the Partita 
in E. All manners of bowing are illustrated in 
this impetuous movement, and in an almost 
Berliozian manner it introduces the theme of 
the Dies Irae which, in the third movement 
becomes the subject of a series of variations. The 
third sonata, dedicated to Enesco, is a roman- 
tically conceived ‘Ballade’ in a single move- 
ment, again with whole-tone passages in sixths, 
and presenting complex problems in chordal 
technique. The fourth, dedicated to Kreisler, 
explores pizzicato effects and concludes with a 
highly elaborate version of a’ Caprice Viennois. 


The fifth, dedicated to Mathieu Crickboom, the 3 


second violin in the Ysaye Quartet, recalls, in 
the pizzicato notes played by the left hand, a 
famous device of Paganini. The last of the ‘set 
is dedicated to Manuel Quiroga, a Spanish 
pupil of Ysaye, and is in the form of a tremen- 
dously difficult caprice in the Spanish manner. 
As in the works of Paganini and other virtuoso 
performers, the purely musical element in these 
sonatas is subservient to their technical interest. 
It was, of course, meant to be. The six sonatas 
are, nevertheless, valuable musical documents 
for, more than any verbal records that have come 
down to us, they offer a clear view of Ysaye’s 
particular contribution to violin virtuosity. 


Wordsworth 


Winter was not a symbol, nor was spring, 
Nor was the corpse that floated to the air 
After a week of water, nor the wing 

Of the December star pinned to the mere 


By a child’s skate. His dawns were literal, 

His ghosts did not melt from the ice of darkness 
But froze on into the sunshine. Guilt was real 
And the stern mountain had no other likeness. 


A lake was something that could drown him, 
though 

It danced, he said. The river had no voice 

Although it sang. He knew too well the plan 


By which the world shared neither grief nor joy 
And stood for nothing else, but really was 
The wet and dry, the hot and cold of man. 
PATRICIA BEER 
—Third Programme 
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of the most accomplished — 
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Now IS THE TIME to encourage all your spring 


flowers, by giving them a feed with a good 
fertilizer and hoeing it in; then at planting 
time you will have healthy plants to put out. 
Another thing to do is to go over all your 


plants in flower in the borders and see they. 


are all properly labelled. Mark any plant that 
you are not satisfied with for some reason— 


perhaps because the colours clash. It can then — 
easily be moved and replaced with something 


more suitable for next year. 
We must also be prepared for early autumn 
storms, so go over the ties and make sure they 


are safe and the shoots secure. This applies to 
the dahlias especially. With the buds and stems 


coming on so quickly they need tying twice a 
week. Give them ‘a mulch with whatever suitable 
material you have, just to hold the moisture. 


Cyclamen neapolitanum 


Bridge Forum 


THE SAFETY PLAY, properly 
- so called, is a play that risks 
the loss of a trick which can be spared to guard 
against the possible loss of a trick which cannot 
be spared, The term is extended to include many 
plays which do not in fact risk the loss of a 
trick but which are made as a safeguard against 
a particular distribution. In this article we 
present a few such plays. ~ 

In the first two examples one can afford to 


~-lose two tricks, but not three, in the trump suit 
and have adequate entries to both hands, The - 


trump holding is: 
(a) J 107642 A 
(6) KQ87542 6 
How should the trump suit be played? 
In (a) the best play is to play the ace, cross 
to the other hand and lead a small trump. When 
the outstanding trumps are divided 3-3 the 


loss will be limited to two tricks; when they 


are divided 4-2 they will still be limited to two 
tricks provided either opponent holds Q x or 
K x: in this case three tricks would have been 


_ proved by taking off a few 


» By F. H. STREETER oo 

The Neues daisies 
need that final ‘ going over’ 
before the flowers begin to 
open. If you can, give each 
shoot a stick—that is the 
way to get the best out of 
these plants. Do not be afraid 
to tie the growth up to the 
top of the stick, say five 
shoots to a plant, and let the 
top hang naturally. They 
will flower from top to 
bottom. ~ Mildew is already 
attacking these plants, so 
dust them over with flowers 
of sulphur. 

Many trees would be im- 


of the lower branches, not only to 


markings, but to make it more 
underneath it. Make clean, sloping 
cuts, and cover them over with a 
little paint. Do not be afraid to 
keep weeping willows on a stem at 
least ten or twelve feet high. 
Watch your early flowers - of 
colchicums and hardy cyclamen. 
They are both starting to flower 
rather sooner than usual, and slugs 
and snails often eat the flowers 
before you notice them, so put 


men, and aconites, to flower in the 
next month or so. 


Safety Plays and Card Combinations 
By HAROLD FRANKLIN 


lost had an honour been led on the second 
-round. 


In (6) the winning play is to iae the six to- 
wards the long trumps. If the second hand plays 


small, play the two. On the second round, lead © 


an honour and two tricks only will be surren- 
dered when the outstanding trumps are 3-2. 
Two tricks only will be lost also when either 
opponent holds the ace alone: if an honour had 
fallen to the lone ace three tricks would have 
been surrendered. When either opponent holds 
four trumps headed by the dce there are three 
inevitable losers. 

In a recent programme two of our competitors 


failed to recognize the point of this card com-- 


bination: 
A96542 J3 
With adequate entries in both hands the above 


_trump holding had to be manipulated to limit 


the losers to one trick. This can be done only 


if the hand in front of the J 3 holds either 


Q 10 or K 10 alone. A small trump is led to- 
wards the Jack on the first round. Assume that 
the hand with Q 10 or K 10 alone wins: at the 


Autumn in ‘the Garden 


show the stem of the>tree with its 


convenient if you want to sit 


down a few slug baits. There is 
still time to plant colchicum, cycla- 


and TERENCE REESE ~— 


_ trate simple positions: 


less familiar to the average player are those 


of safety. Some of them will be exan 


Colchicum, or autumn crocus 


' The autumn fruiting raspberries (both : 
and yellow) are a particularly useful crop. / 
they are pruned down to the ground in ¢ 
they need no stakes or wires. The canes shoul 
now have a good soaking—manure water fo 
preference. Keep the birds off, for once they fir 
the berries they will not leave them alone. Re= 
member to look underneath the foliage for he 
fruit: it is often hidden by the strong leaves. : 

The early pears are coming on fast. William: 
need storing for a week or so before they ar ' 
fit to eat. Do not forget to store them with 
their tails up and eyes down on the shelf, nd 
never store them—or apples—on hay or stall 
this often causes a fusty taste. Some of the late 
pears will improve with another thinning: t 
off any poor specimens, or those that the ti 
have sampled, thus letting in the wasps and flies 
—From a talk in the Home Service 


- 


next opportunity: the Jack is led, pinning th h 
ten. 

Many safety plays revolve round feast 
technique. It is a general rule that a small ca 
should be led when a finesse is about to 
attempted. ‘The following three eae illus 


“ea r 


@) AQ105 (b) Agus 
4 9.732 ot 87 6! 
J86 ; 9:3 2°. Se 
(c) AJ 10753 ae 
K 0362. ae 
94 . Oe 


With South the declarer, in (a) he surrend er 
a trick if he leads the Jack instead of a small one: 
in (b) and (c) the lead of the nine would 1 
the unnecessary loss of a trick. These 
situations where many players go wrong, 


which the normal procedure of playi 
when about to finesse is abandoned for 


next week’s article, 


hs ee oz. oe. mushrooms; an Ib. of tomatoes - 
2 oz. of rice - : 
1 clove of garlic; browned Ret ies seasoning 
2 yolks of eggs 


-. Cut each aubergine in two lengthwise. Fry very 


ie . ) 


Ar 


frying oil. Turn once or twice, adding more oil 
__ if necessary. (You will need about 4 tablespoons 
in all.) When soft (15-20 minutes) scoop out the 


ses Nac Oo 
Cae 


S50: 


‘ae 


We ge Skee? 2 chop. Boil the rice. In another pan melt the 
gages 5! 2 Kae - butter and add the onion chopped finely. 
Cook slowly without colouring until soft. Add 
the chopped mushrooms (including stalks), 
‘ ‘the tomatoes with skins and pips removed, 
ye 5 ' 10 the cooked rice, a crushed clove of garlic, and 
SSE Lie Poet tn ere as seasoning. Simmer all together for 5 minutes. 
_Add the beaten yolks of eggs and fill the 


a. oS et a cs . 4 mixture into the aubergine skins. Dust with 
RA cet 6 browned breadcrumbs, baste with the oil re- 
‘maining in the pan, and put in the oven for 

> £1 010 about 15 minutes, or under grill, before serving. 


When making Ae plum meringue, remember 
that time must be allowed for it to cool before 
‘serving. You will need: 

14 Ib. of plums 

3 egg whites 

6 oz. of caster sugar 

4 oz. of sugar for syrup 


k. If he enitis his eee eet you need 
i more than 2 lb.—it will cost about the 


me. To 00k the boned and rolled joint, cut 


3 ossword No. 1,527. = Cyclic Fours—ll. 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
, * yalue 30s., 21s., and 12s, 6d. -Tespectively 


By Topher 


4 date: first post on Thursday, September 10, as should be on the printed nee and 
containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High 


crosswords the Editor’s decision is final. k- 


‘OSS line ot the diagram is to contain three four- 


true clue is a single word hidden in the apparent clue for 
ords written consecutively, but not necessarily — 


that line. The order of the hidden clues is not necessarily 

t poe LA cae nee of te line, - since the latter is to the same as the order of the corresponding lights, and 
+ ic, ., one line might read punctuation hey be disregarded. Down ‘clues are normal, 

aoe oe each af the words in a line the R=reversed. 

' 


CLUES—ACROSS 


A. To win championships or to gain dominion involves a 
_ long training ritual 
B. The men, if prudent, 
selves 
C. On arrival, soldiers must rid enemy territory of sniping 
marksmen 
D. Mother wisely grew it herself and then pruned it in 
_ September 
+ Years ago ragamuffin and urchin derided because less 
fortunate children had to be so prim 
‘FE. A certain type of crossword setter is eccentric now and 
- again 
_G. That’s kipper stain, not rust! 
ether as a detergent 
H. A wee doch-an-doris or Indian tonic water will give 
- me a sure start 
me Beside walking along holding a metal kettle, he carried a 
area, * Stick No Bills ’ 
Watch the traffic crossing the Tamar; go’, said he: 
* You'll find it chaotic ’ 
K. Draw near the fire; enough coal is there to suit everyone 
_ L,. To employ errand boys with a shambling limp seems a 
eniby way to deal with cash and ledgers 


will learn to depend on them 


You shouldn’t scorn 


DOWN 


1. Mix with white. pores (4) 

2. The answer is by the way in which an episode with a 
large marble may be viewed (12) 

8. ube Worms are back: what staying seed they 

. . show! 
4. Shrink from distorted glasses (6) 
5. Tentative outcome of an inert exam 
. Crept surreptitiously up from the 

. Means he has abandoned the suit (4) 

8. It’s all the same—evermore? (12) 

‘SR. Rendered reliable (5S) 


48 (12 
60 Qe a esl (5) 


gently indeed (the cut surface first) in a little - 


- flesh from the purple skins with a spoon and 


ndon, W.1, marked ‘ Crossword ’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with ‘the x 


ene a syrup with 4 oz. of granulated 


or lump sugar to 1 gill of water. In this cook 


the plums gently until soft. Allow to cool; stone, 
and put them into a souflé dish. The fruit 
should be soft and thick. Now make a meringue 
mixture. Beat the whites of eggs until they 


hold a stiff peak. Add 3 teaspoons of caster 


sugar and beat for another full minute. Fold in 
the remainder of the 6 oz. of caster sugar, and 
pile or pipe on to the cooled fruit in the soufflé 
dish, making sure that it goes right up to the 
edges, Sift “a very little caster sugar on top. 
Cook for at least 2 hours in a very slow oven— 
200° F. or mark 4 to 4. Let it get cold and 
serve with fresh cream, thick but not whipped. 


- Notes on Contributors 


Sir JAMES Gray (page 339): Professor of 
Zoology, Cambridge University and Fellow 
of King’s College; President of the British 
Association for the Advancement of 


Science; author of Experimental Cytology, 
How Animals Move, etc. 


TERENCE PRITTIE (page 343): The Guardian 


' correspondent in Germany 

PATRICIA INGHAM (page 349): Lecturer in 
English Language, St. Anne’s College, 
Oxford 

HERMANN BONDI, F.R.S. (page 351): Professor 
of Applied Mathematics, London Univer- 
sity; Secretary of the Royal Astronomical 
Society; author of Cosmology, etc. 


10. Concept expressed in the writings of Gide and other 
existentialists (4) 

11. Can be found accomplished after a record surplus (12) 

12. Painter or author (5) 

13. The ship’s uncovered: how rude! (4) 

14. It’s an annual outcome of weeds (5) 

15. To go without warm and dry cloth (3) 

- Have you a gun? That’s the catch (4) 
Star in rank offence (3) 

1aR, Gore is enough to cause disgust (4) 

19. React as food officers (7) 

20. Decorative tangle about leather being sent back (6) 


‘21. Line support (5) 
- 22. A mute plug (4) 


23. One high-class insect? (4) 

24. Being tricky? No, just the reverse (3) 
25R. Rubber part of powerful elasticity (3) 
26. Shakespearean mop (3) 


Solution of No. 1,525 


NOTES 


eras words (deducted words in capitals): 1, PageANTRY; 
2. REgalED; 3..TOenaIL; 4. IADDERed; 5. PRactICE; 


6. TReenAIL; «7, MobiLE; 8. reSOLVEd; 9, haRASs; 
10. PAriaN; 1f. AWaitED; 12. loCATe; 13. SLEeveD: 
14. saGOPALm; 15, PillAGE; 16. oNAGra; 17. SparABLE; 
18. uREna; 19. DensIMETER; 20. REtenE; 21. pESTERer; 
22. TinsELLING; 28. INterSCRIBE; 24. sKIDDaw; 
25. CessATION; 26. urBANe; 27. crTILLERy; 28. 
SApiuM; 29. manTILLa; 80. HBRATed; 31. ScalpING; 
$2. MeilanITE; 33, LAureaTE; . YOu seeN (The 
Mikado); 35. set FORTh; 36. spLINTer; 37. StentOUR; 
38. BursaE; 39. Port sAID: 40. FrustUM. 
Down: 41, POULET; 42U. BO-VINE;_ 43. 
tion ’; 46. AGA(MD; 41. Hidden; 49. SAR-N'S.; 
Chesterfield’s Letters. 


Ist prize: Miss M. E. Cunningham (London, 
S.W.19); 2nd prize: P. B. Wood (Birmingham, 32); 
3rd prize: Mrs. N. Fisher (Minchinhampton) 
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is well spent 
In reading for 
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‘UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


; z Founder : WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC. 
Principal: CEcIL Bricas, M.A., M.C. 
Vice-Principal ; ARNOLD SAXELBYE, M.A.CAMB., B.A.LOND, 


TRAINING! You may have’ 
yet have a bad style, CREA’ 
-IMAGINATION yet be weak on 
ture and technique, A NA 
WRITING SKILL yet lack ju 
and knowledge of humanity. : 


aDEGREE 


@ One of today’s problems is how to 
make the best use of leisure hours. 
If you are studiously inclined 
your spare time might well be 
occupied in reading for a Degree; 
not merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook, and development of 
mental abilities. Moreover under 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation: 


Arts Director: 
P. G. HALL, 
Layer M.A.CAMB, 


Science Director? : 
GEORGE WALKgR, ~ 


PH.D.CAMB., M.SC. SYD. ua 
ae --Here then ‘is- “why $0 


aspirants fail—their ae 


‘to success, © 


Home Study Coaredl 


For over.70 years U.C. C. ‘has’ ouécesefully. prepared ‘students for: 
examinations by: postal Jessons.”. Expert tuition is conducted for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION (London, Oxford, 
Cambridge,- Northern Universities, . and —all other Boards), 
LONDON UNIVERSITY Entrancé requirements and DEGREE 
EXAMINATIONS for B.A., B.Sc., ‘B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D. 
Also for A.C.P. ‘and. L.C.P. Diplomas, Bar (Parts I and 1), 
Civil Service, Local Govt., R.S.A., and many other examinations. 


The LSJ succeeds because ev 
is coached individually and it 
‘fact that caused “ Truth” to say * 
‘LSJ claims less’ and” achieves _ 


There are Correspondence ~ 
in Journalism, ‘Article Writing, 
‘Story Writing, Poetry, Radio Pla 
‘Television Plays. There a 
.Courses.in Literature, written’ 
late L. A. G. Strong, and in His 
by J. Hampden Jackson, uy 


@ London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations {in 
some cases two). You may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are, bi 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina= 
tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model answers, corréc- 
tion of your work and solution ofall difficulties 
by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that, in 
the event of failure, tuition will be continued 
free. Moderate fees; instalments. More than 
15,000 Successes. at London University |- 
examinations alone from 1947, * 


If you feel that you have. a be 
writing, you should write to the | 
for advice. Asa _ preliminary 
should obtain the free book “ W. 
for the Press”; The fees” are 
advice is feet acd there is no 
limit. ~ 


If you have-a Sa send i it with y 
enquiry’: : = x of 


The College is an Educational Trust not conducted primarily as a - 
profit-making concern, and has a staff of highly qualified Tutors 
who are specialists in teaching by correspondence. The very 
moderate tuition fees may. spe paid by a - desired. 


* Full information is given in the PROSPECTUS obtainable 
post free from the Registrar, 


56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


exam.,) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher. C.B.E.,- 
LL.B., Director ‘of Studies, Dept.. FE24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


GD: 8250. 


BDoes. Year r English 
Do You Justice? 


You are’ judgea by the way you s ‘ 
and write. Are you making the right 
impression on the people you meet? 

Improve your English quickly an 
enjoyably by post. Many. students 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


j ent tet Eudes 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL” ‘SERVICE BRITISH TRANSPORT rs 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


Tenth Anniversary 
| COMMISSION. a 
A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course | 


is the most efficient, the most economical and BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION THE RO MANTIC 


the most convenient means of preparing for | T©a™¥ires Television and sound radio 


General Certificate of Education and Prelim |-assistant in the Public Relations Division -MOVEMENT 


exams.: for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc.. ex to plan and produce programmes about 


ternal London Usiversity, Degrees: for Civil’ | British Railways. Must have wide contacts TATE GALLERY and ; inet ae bere Sara he 2 Course is 
exams.: for professional exams. in Law, Ac..| 1 tadio world and be well-versed in ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY Tid, jwblon. da--go-cblaineh that 00 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel_| producing, interviewing-and script writing ‘4, St. James's Square, $.W.1 noticeable improvement within.a few ho 


Management: for .S.M. A,, Inst. of Export, etc.. | techniques. Salary range £1,420—£1,695. 


“The moderate fee puts this uni 
exams. Many intensely practical (non-exam.) 


Course within the reach of every: 
. Write today for free copy of “= 


“WORD MASTERY 


Send. to The “Regent Institute 
391B), Palace Gate, London, W.8, 
a free copy of the interesting prospec 
**Word Mastery.” 


Don’t delay. Write for this interes 
booklet NOW. There is no oblig a 


MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES facilities. Medical examination. Wed: Fri. SOEMO-6 
Textbook Lending Library. \Modercte’ eae Applications stating age, qualifications, yo eG: ae 
payable by- instalments. : | experience and previous appointments,|}| _ Tues. & Thurs. 10-8 Sun. 2-6 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on |. together with the names of three referees 5 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in | to Director of Establishment, British 


which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). Transport Commission, 222 Marylebone 


_ Admission — ; 
2s. 6d. (Tate Gallery) 


Maelo aie mae) eee] @ | Road, N.W.1 within 14 days. S.A.E. for pe dS. (Aste Commelt Ca 
ys ST. ALBANS acknowledgement. : in exhibition arranged for the Council of 
. ; 3 Europe by the Arts Council of Great Britain 


or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


ou 10086 7 


CHAPPELL 


FAMILY 


309 Regent Street. W.1. CONTEST 
WELFARE 


-200 PRIZES 


THE POLYTECHNIC SHORT STORY 
eye 


F This annual competition, sponsored by THE 

AS SOCIATION DEPARTMENT OF WRITER, aims to discover newtalent...beginners 
OOKERY AND NEEDLECRAFT who cane res eve ina by. 

; Cc } British editors for fresh material, By entering 

SUNDAY, 6th September, 1959 : f this competition—irritself, easy and interesting 
, Session 1959/60 —you may well make a successful start in the 


at 7.30 p.m. e; 


oe writing of saleable stories. 
PART-TIME DAY or EVENING COURSES 
in Confectionery and Sweetmaking: Cook- 200 PRIZES MUST BE WON 


ery: Dressmaking: Home Upholstery and From the Ist Prize of Ten Guineas to the 200th 
Soft Furnishings: Housecraft; Millinery: Prize of ‘an evening with THE WRITER'S 


Needlework and Tailoring. will begin in editor ’’, there are valuable awards to be won. 
“2 ; You have every chance of winning one of 
September.” these unique prizes... and of making real 


Intensive courses, complete in one term, || b¢adway in profitable freelance writing. AS USED BY 
have been arranged for those whose time Write for full particulars; there is no obligation. t ab ee. 


; You will, also, receive a, free copy of THE ; Coe asin 
yon aa ; WRITER. Write now. Write fer coteloies ane Se 
THE CHAPPELL PIANO eas: 


CLAUD MULLINS 


on B.B.C. Television 


will make a personal appeal for Families 
in need of help. 


Please LOOK, LISTEN and SEND your 
contributions to 


Claud Mullins, Esq., 
296 Vauxhall Bridge Rd.. J ta S.W.1 


Prospectuses may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. THE WRITER 
124, New Bond Street, London, W.1._ 
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